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Up STAIRS and DOWN 





Mirror-like floors and beautiful interior trim in 
the home—upstairs and down—are never endin3, sources 
of joy and satisfaction. 

There is no reason why YOUR new home should not 
possess these attractions—upstairs and down—even if you must 
build with strict regard to cost. It is entirely possible to have perfect 
floors and the most beautiful and durable interior trim and still use 
only the most economical of home-buildin}, woods— 


Southern Pine 


; **The Wood of Service *’ 
Southern Pine Edge-Grain flooring is fully the equal of 


the much more expensive hardwoods in beauty and durability, and 
it may readily be stained any desired shade. Southern Pine for 
interior trim works easily to a satin-like surface, has a beautifully 
varied srain, and takes stains, paints and enamels perfectly. 

Why not send NOW for the two handsome booklets, “The Interior of Your 


Home” and “Beauty Plus Service in Floors” and learn how well this most 
inexpensive wood will serve you? Sent free, if you address Department Y. 
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Talks With 
. Y mind is filled with House BEAUTIFUL thoughts, so feel 


that the time spent in my writing and your reading this 
message of good-will and appreciation is not lost.”” So writes 
one of our subscribers. Most assuredly the time spent was not 
lost. The more letters we receive from our readers, the more 
pleased we are. Noone need ever feel that there is any danger 
of encroaching on the Editor’s time. One of the happiest 
moments in any Editor’s day is the time devoted to opening the 
morning mail. Here it is we have the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted, so to speak, with our readers and to learn just what 
part of the magazine appeals to them most strongly—to learn 
what other things they would like discussed. 

Every year the pages of the November issue of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL are devoted to articles and photographs of City 
Houses and Apartments. This number has always brought 
forth so much favorable comment that we are going to follow 
the usual custom this year. The November issue will open 
with a most charming duplex apartment in Boston. _ It is inter- 
esting not only because it is such a delightful home, but because 
of the odd way in which it came into being. 

If you are a man without a wife, you will be interested in the 
bachelor apartment told about in this issue, and we have another 
equally attractive apartment belonging to a young woman with- 
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Readers 


out a husband. Then there is a very beautiful large house out 
in Brookline, Mass., which we were fortunate in finding and in 
being able to have photographed, both interiors and exteriors. 

We believe most sincerely that whenever it is possible, chil- 
dren should have rooms which are really appropriate for chil- 
dren, and we will show next month photographs of rooms 
which were planned with this idea in mind. You will like them. 
we know. 

When Arthur E. Morgan assumed charge of the construction 
of the great earth dam which was to save Dayton, Ohio, from 
a recurrence of the disastrous flood of 1913, he realized that 
the housing of the men and their families was of prime import- 
ance. So he immediately planned homes for these men—not 
workingmen’s cottages, but dwellings good enough for anyone 
engineer, mechanic or day laborer—and with all the essen- 
tials for simple, healthful living. These houses range in price 
from $1360 to $1665. But you will have to see the photo- 
graphs of the houses and read the story to appreciate them. 

Then there are to be articles on wall paper, selecting your 
silver, collecting rare antiques in the city, good and bad bath- 
rooms, and closet conveniences, as well as the usual departments 
—The Shopping Guide, The Home Builders’ Guide, and At 
Your Service. The best number yet, we believe! 
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The treatment of plaster walls as an architectural and decorative feature reached its height with the Adam brothers. 
This room shows the effective use of a plaster wall with Adam mantel, cornice and ceiling. 
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Walls— As Decoration and Background — Part I 


The Treatment of Walls Is One of 


the Fundamentals of Decoration 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


O furnishing, however handsome in itself, will afford 
a good interior unless the walls have also been adequately 
studied and carried out in accordance with the principles 

of good design. 

Walls, with their “trim,” ceilings, and floors, compose the shell 
of the room; and to these may be added the shades and curtains 
of the windows and the doors or hangings. So intimately are all 
these connected one with another, in any scheme of decoration, 
that no one of them should be proceeded with until all have been 
taken into account. Nor should the treatment of that shell be 
decided upon without a consideration of that which is to occupy 
it—the furniture, with its upholstery (especially its color and 
pattern), and the various subsidiary objects of use and ornament. 

“Windows and Their Treat- 


decoration, so that it has seemed the best plan to take up the 
methods of most value to the householder, including some of 
the less usual effects, by way of suggestion to those who wish 
to give individuality to their homes. Before taking up the 
more simple painting or papering of walls it will be well to con- 
sider finishes of a constructional nature. While in the adoption 
of such walls the services of an architect or decorator are re- 
quired, it is advisable that the reader should have an opportunity 
of at least considering their possibility and advantages. 


PANELLED WALLS 


HESE and their appropriate ceilings are primarily of Period 
character, and where a distinctly period style of decoration 
is desired a correct following of 





ment” were considered in the May 
number of this magazine, and 
walls and ceilings will now be 
taken up. As is indicated by the 
title of this article, they may be 
either decorative or become simple 
but adequate and beautiful back- 
grounds. Extremely spacious 
rooms, such as ballrooms and the 
more public rooms of palatial 
houses, need a decorative treatment 
such as the Adam, Louis XV, 
Louis XVI, and Italian Renais- 
sance styles afford. Less impos- 
ing premises are often susceptible 
of a due amount of decoration in 
the wall surfaces, as will be shown 
as we proceed. The reception 





that style is necessary. Modern 
architects have, however, designed 
many more non-committal deriva- 
tions and adaptations, and these 
may be employed where a general 
and eclectic method of furnishing 
is desirable. A charming English 
example of such panelling in a 
modern bedroom is illustrated, as 
well as modern rooms done in 
faithful period style. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that the scope of an 
article allows the insertion of but 
two characteristic English Period 
styles and forbids the inclusion 
of French and Italian examples; 
but the architect or decorator 
will go fully into the subject with 
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rooms of small houses and apart- 


those considering the adoption 
of such walls. It may be said 





ments may frequently be given a 





more ornamental character than 
the private rooms without a dis- 
turbance of the unities, and in such 
properties the “Modern” decora- 
tion (considered in the June and 
July numbers) will also be found a 
resource of value. On the other 
hand, the treatment of walls as 
background is often the best, as it is 
the most generally useful, method. 
Both styles will have equal atten- 
tion here, the simply painted or 
papered wall being as carefully 
considered as the most elaborate. 


a. ; 
Courtesy of Aschermann Studio. 





Treatment of a Piano and Wall in ‘ 


here that panelling of even such 
an elaborate character as that 
in the Georgian dining-room 
shown is, while decorative, still 
of background nature. And it 
allows, without confusion, the 
employment of pattern and 
color in the furnishings, as does 
all other panelling not in itself 
too colorful or of striking con- 
trast. In the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury panelling was often painted 
not only in white but in such 
tones as cream, pale green, blue- 
green, gray and chocolate, and 


é ; . ‘Modern”’ style—Walls, Wood- 
It would manifestly be impossi- work and Ceiling painted intense canary yellow. Piano and Bench 


ble even in a large volume to give painted same yellow. Flowers painted on walls and furniture in- frequently were gilded or parcel 
an adequate description and illus- _—_tense red, orange, green, blue and red-violet. Lines on walls blue- gilt. In America, however, white 
tration of the immense variety of green. Furniture covered with blue-green silk velvet. Floor covered mostly prevailed. 

‘ A with plain red-violet carpet with an 18’ border (blocks) in black, With he a ge eee ms 
treatments which have been applied red-violet and intense emerald green, like mat below bench. Candle- : ith panelled wa iS snouk bs 
to walls during the centuries of sticks painted red-violet-—green candles. included those with painted 
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inserts, such as the very individual piece of decoration by Mrs. 
Francis V. Lloyd shown in the article on “ The New Decoration”’ 
in the June number. The reception room by Mr. Aschermann 
should also be noted, and the very simple method of panelling by 
canvas and applied mouldings in Mr. Gilchrist’s home is deserv- 
ing of special attention because of its inexpensiveness and excel- 
lent effect. In reception-rooms, dining-rooms and boudoirs such 
fabrics as damask and watered silk and high-class ornamental 
Japanese and other papers may be used with fine effect as panel 


inserts. Such treatments give excellent scope to tasteful in- 


genuity—a plain or figured gold Japanese paper such as come in 
sheets would go well with panelling of a deep cream, or a silvered 
paper with gray or oyster-white. Conventional, or flower, or fig- 
ure decorations may also be painted in panels and doorheads. 








Sand-finished walls afford an excellent background to tapestries and handsome 
furnishings. 
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Wall of concrete blocks. Cross-beamed ceiling with rosettes at the crossings. 


On a burlap background strips of moulding are applied to form 
panelling or wainscot. 


WAINSCOTS 


HEN, in the Eighteenth Century, panelling gradually 

dwindled in extent to wainscot (and finally to mere base- 
board and cornice) the plastered portion of the wall was 
either in white or in such tones as cream, gray, or light green, 
or else covered with fabric, occasionally ornamental leather 
or the wall-papers which by now had come into fashion. 
Examples will be seen in the next article 
and in that on “The New Decoration.”’ 





Such papers may either be in monotone or 
polychrome; or, as suggested above, in gold 
or silver. 


COMBINATION WALLS 


/ | ‘ASTEFUL architects, both here and 
abroad, in certain instances use wood 








Designe@ by Shirley B. Wainwright. Executed by Gillows, London. 


An excellent example of modern panelling, for a bedroom. 
wall would prove a great convenience. 





The wardrobe and drawers tuilt in the left 
(From the Studio Year Book of Decorative Art.) 


with plaster to such an extent that the re- 
sult may probably be considered a combina- 
tion wall. The woodwork consists of ingle- 
nooks, built-in furniture, special features 
and beamed ceilings, and so altogether 
charming and homelike are most of these 
effects that they are especially called to the 
attention of the reader. One of these, de- 
signed by the London architect Sir Ernest 
Newton, is illustrated here, and others will 
be found in the article on “The New Dec- 
oration.”” In such cases the wall itself may 
be in white, tint or in a strong tone harmo- 
nising either by likeness or contrast with the 
woodwork and the furnishings. Woodwork 
will be considered at the end of the next 
article. 

Other combination walls are those of stone, 
brick or tile with plaster, and each of these 
may have its use in appropriate situations. 
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STONE, Masonry, PLASTER AND SPECIAL FINISHES 


N large houses of appropriate architectural char- 
acter the walls of halls, stairways and some of 
the other more public portions may be of cut stone, 
as may also’be specially designed studios, armories, 
etc. Palatial rooms and halls are also sometimes 
lined with marble—white, flecked or of color. Some- 
times these but partially cover the walls with a high 
wainscot, the upper portion being tinted (such as a 
white marble with pale green-gray plaster) or decor- 
ated. A certain amount of roughness and texture is 
allowable in stone walls of entirely informal nature, 
but to the writer the cobblestone wall is hideous 
even for a “camp.”’ 
Concrete blocks with mortar afford such an ad- 
mirable wall of less elaborate and expensive char- 
acter that an example is illustrated. No better foil 
for the fine Italian furniture could be imagined, and 
the cross-beamed ceiling with rosettes at the cross- 
ings carry out an effect of unusual and sanely 
architectural character. In such an instance 
the polychrome painting of the rosettes would 
give additional decorative quality. 

Brick walls are useful for solaria and other 
informal purposes, and in their place a com- 
bination of brick with rough-cast plaster above 
it would be very attractive. Tile, when ap- 
propriately chosen, is another desirable finish, 
either alone or with plaster. 

With plaster walls we arrive at one of the 
most practical surfaces at our disposal and one 
susceptible of a variety of treatments. Sand- 
finished plaster, either in its natural tone or 
tinted, is most desirable, especially for spacious 
rooms such as the dining-room illustrated. While 
on first thoughts such a wall might seem to pos- 
sess no great beauty, it is found to make one of 
the most admirable finishes .as a background to 
richly carved furniture of noble proportions and 
hangings of tapestry or brocade. Its great use 
during the Italian, French, and English Renais- 
sance periods, in instances where the walls were 
not of decorative character, is a sufficient creden- 





There is great charm in the simply painted gray wall of this 

living-room. , sa . . 

<a The combinattcn of interior woodwork and 

: plaster 1s deserving of special consideration 
Jor houses of appropriate type. 


(Courlesy of Sir Ernest Newton, Architect, London.) 





A nobly proportioned dining-room panelled 
in Georgian style. 
(Courlesy of Sir Ernest Newton, Architect, London.) 


tial of its merit. More smoothly 
finished plaster was also there, and 
may now be, employed constantly. 
Such a wall finished with a frieze in 
“compo,” as in the Adam room 
illustrated, likewise affords an excel- 
lent background with sufficient dec- 
oration above to avoid entire plain- 
ness of effect. The treatment of 
plaster walls as an architectural and 
decorative feature reached its height 
with the Adam Brothers (“The 
Adelphi”) and anyone considering 
walls of this character should con- 
sult the recently published book on 
their livesand work. Tinted, painted 
and decorated plaster may best be 
treated in subsequent sections. 
(Continued on page 280) 











The Famous Octagon House in Washington 








The Octagon House is considered one of the best 


examples of work done in 1800. It is a very in- 
teresting type of Georgian or Adam design, built of a TT eR hile ule sacl @ 
red brick and trimmed with Aquia Creek sand- tenn ta neneaRe TINO SLOT ITNT 
iar’ i ios 2 ~ ) ERLE OIL RN PONS Ht PELL ELEL LLL? 
stone. The front is laid in Flemish bond, whereas , ‘a % tas » ? vf 
° < . +. *, : » 
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The interior of the house derives a particular charm from the 

delicate character of the architraves, the leaf ornaments in the 

cornices and from the proportions and details of the mantels. 
This mantel is in the dining-room. 


Interior view of entrance door. Pilasters and arch finish par- 
ticularly well adapted to curved wall of hall. Also effective 
in contrast with square head room doors. 
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HE Octagon House, now the permanent home of The American 
Institute of Architects, was completed in 1800 by Colonel John 
Taylor. It was noted for its entertainments to distinguished Ameri- 
cans and foreigners who visited Washington, including such men as 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Webster, Lafayette, Steuben, 
General Van Rensselaer and others. Indeed James Madison occupied 
the house for over a year while President. When the White House 
was burned, the Colonel invited him to use The Octagon for his home. 
It was in the circular second story of the house that President 
Madison wrote his ratification on the back of the Treaty of Ghent, in 
1815, and the table on which he wrote is now in the same room. 
The latter half of the nineteenth century, the section of the city in 
which The Octagon was built lost its character as a prominent resi- 
dential section and the property was allowed to deteriorate; but the 
American Institute of Architects rented the house and after consider- 
able outlay of time and money restored The Octagon to its original 
beauty. A few years later they purchased the property. 







Fortunately very little per- 
manent injury was done to 
the beautiful mantels in The 
Octagon House—the model- 
ing of the ornaments is as 
sharp and clear as the day 
they were made. This man- 
tel is in the drawing-room. 


View of the Garden. None 
of the original trees now 
stand in the yard, with the 
exception of the honey locust. 
The box hedges were planted 
by one of the Committee 
which had charge of making 
The Octagon ready for the 
Institute. 
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Arches between circular vestibule and stairway opposite 
entrance. Wood and plaster arches combined avoid 
heaviness of either used alone in thick wall. 








Our Winter Garden 


Flowers Play As Important a Part In Our Lives In the Cold Months As In Summer 


HEN winter compels us to bring 

in our goldfish and water lillies 

from our water garden and to 
tuck our roses in under warm overcoats 
and to mulch the beds in the regular gar- 
den, we do not cease to garden. For in- 
doors we have our window or winter gar- 
den. It is part of the life of the home—an 
essential part, we hold. It might well be 
named “Everywoman’s Conservatory,” 
because there is nothing in it but what can 
be grown by every woman, and yet it is 
satisfying and beautiful always. Every 
country or suburban home can have one 
as good or better, at small cost and in 
return for a little care. 

Our winter or window garden is part of 
our living-room, which faces south. The 
room is lighted by a double window, sash 
dimensions of the usual household size. 
There is a slight division between the two 
sections of the double window. 

A teachable carpenter did the work 
readily from our rough ideas. The 
little bit of summer that we keep with us 
through the winter is contained in a tiny 
conservatory, which is supported by 
strong wooden brackets and so set against 
the house that it encloses the opening 
made by taking out the sash of our double 
window. 

The bottom of our window garden, in- 
side, is a little lower than the window sills; 
its top is level with the top of the sash. 








From the outside, looking in. 


The Winter Garden brings enjovment not 
only to those in the home, but to those passing by. 


By ESTELLE M. GILBERT 


The roof of it has a pitch of about thirty 
degrees, which brings that part of the roof 
which touches the house over a foot higher 
than the south, east and west top-levels. 
The top is hinged onto the house, and a 
flap of heavy tin makes a water-tight joint 
there. The area of the roof is six feet, six 
inches, by thirty-five inches, over all, 
which gives it a three-inch overhang all 
around. The roof is made like the top of 
a cold frame with eight narrow panes of 
glass, laid “shingle-wise,”’ and each glass 
laps down over onto the wooden frame at 
the outer edge two inches, to shed water 
handily. The hinging of the roof permits 
the little greenhouse to be ventilated, 
which is needed when there is brilliant 
sunshine, even on very cold days and 
especially in the spring. 

The south face of our winter garden is 
seven feet in height, by six feet in width, 
divided into six panels of equal size. The 
ends are twenty-five inches in width by 
seven feet high, and the pitch makes them 
really eight feet, three inches on the sides 
toward the house. The ends are in two 
panes each, with the tiny triangle over 
each end to take in the pitch. All the 
wood is inch stuff. 

The framework is all sectional, and put 
together with screws, so at need it can be 
dismantled. It never has been. It is so 
bright and cheerful that we leave it up the 
year around. Our family physician, in for 
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From the inside, looking out. 
and asparagus ferns are a few of our winter flowers. 


a friendly call, once said: “It will cut 
down my revenue from this house seventy- 
five per cent. The sunshine it traps is 
worth more than the flowers, good as they 
are for you all.” 

At first we had only single glass, but 
found that double glass bettered condi- 
tions, both for us and the flowers. With 
double glass (air space between) the 
conservatory does not radiate any more 
heat from the living-room than did the 
ordinary double window sashes removed 
to make room for it. We leave the old 
window sashes out the year around. 
The winter garden has no heat, except 
that from the room itself and the sun, 
when the luminary appears through the 
rifts of winter’s gray skies. A double 
bottom we regard as a good feature of 
the winter garden; it is made of matched 
Georgia pine, with a three-inch air space 
between. The little floor of the green- 
house we cover with linoleum. 

Of necessity we do not attempt to 
grow orchids, orange blossoms or hot- 
house strawberries or tender roses in our 
winter garden. But because of that our 
choice is by no means restricted and we 
have many, many forms of beauty to 
select from. We vary our flower menu 
in the winter garden from year to year 
and the arrangement of the plants from 
week to week. A typical plan is one we 
had in force at Christmas time, 1917, and 





Primroses, begontas, tea roses, geraniums 
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this may prove in- 
structive to other 
amateur window 
gardeners. 

This arrangement 
gives a mass of dark 
green in the east end, 
where the English 
Maidenhairs are, 
shading to a lighter 
green with the Lace 
Fern. Then come the 
Begonias, with lighter 
green and pink and 
rosy tones and the 
primulas on the bot- 
tom. On the shelf we 
have the plants so set 
that from week to 
week something is 
showing bloom and 
the crinums crown the 
growing season with 
their huge flower 
clusters. Some years 


we have grown Dutch bulbs in our winter — every part of it can be reached easily by 
garden with entire satisfaction. 
Our window garden is so arranged that living-room. If it were wider it would not 
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NS ene — a wn be so convenient. The 
temperature is that of 
the living-room, say 
sixty-five or seventy 
in the daytime, down 
to fifty or forty-eight 
at night. Roller cur- 
tains are used to cut 
off surplus sunshine, 
at need. 

For most frame 
houses (those of wood) 
it will be necessary, 
in order to get an air- 
tight joint between 
the house and winter 
garden frame, to have 
the floor of the little 
conservatory made at 
a level inside about 
three or four inches 
under the window 
sills. In practise this 
makes the floor quite 
a bit cooler than the 
air is, even two or three inches above the 
a person standing at the window sill of the floor level. So it may be well to make a 
(Continued on page 284) 
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Though the upper portions of the sashes were so glazed with frost that thev reflected the trees in the 
yard, the flowers were not injured. 


Ornamental : Lamp Posts 


California Knows Their Value By THOMAS J. DAVIS 
HERE is no feature of municipal equipment ¥ comes the ornamental street lamp post, which 
i combines the beauty of one of its predecessors 


that adds more to the attractiveness of a i 
city’s appearance than do ornamental street 
lamp posts of artistic and appropriate design. 
Just as the effectiveness of interior decorations 
and furnishings depends in a large measure upon 
lighting fixtures, so the beauty of the street can 
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| and the utility of the other. 

‘I Ornamental lamp posts have, of course, been in 
use for some time; but in recent years they have 
increased rapidly in popularity, and in some parts 
of the country they are fast coming to be 
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The arrowhead lamp post of San Bernadino bas 
historical interest 


be enhanced or marred by its lights. 
In each case a satisfactory solution of 
the lighting problem consists not only 
in supplying sufficient illumination 
but also in providing lighting equip- 
ment that harmonizes with its  sur- 
roundings and possesses a beauty of its 
own. The old-time lamp post in vogue 
before the days of electricity fulfilled the 
second of these conditions but not the 
first; for, although the post itself was 
often a work of art, its feeble oil or gas 
flame seldom was equal to the task of il- 
luminating the street. On the other 
hand, the modern overhead arc lamp gives 
a fairly satisfactory light, but the un- 
sightly poles, ropes, wires and other equip- = 
ment for raising and lowering the lamp A feclaek doled tell Uedddinn ap Gee condls- and 














The corner posts of Los Angeles are equipped with J : 
illuminated street signs. can scarcely be called beautiful. Now bridges of Venice. 











The Riverside mission post 1s a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” 


recognized as an ideal method of street 
illumination. This is especially true in 
southern California, where cities have 
vied with each other in designing posts 
that are truly ornamental and installing 
them on business streets, in residential 
sections, and along boulevards leading to 
other cities. Many of these posts follow 
conventional lines, but several cities have 
adopted unique designs that have been 
suggested by some topographical peculi- 
arity of the vicinity, some fact of 
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historical significance, or some architectural 
feature of local prominence. 

The conventional designs range from single- 
lamp posts to clusters of thirteen lamps. The 
posts are made of iron or concrete or some- 
times of a combination of the two, although 
greater originality of design and more artistic 
results have been obtained with concrete. The 
shafts or uprights are variously shaped—round, 
square, hexagonal, fluted, etc., while the shape 





The acorn lamp of South Pasadena is an artistic 
single-lamp post. 


of the top piece depends largely upon 
the number of lamps. The globes usually 
are spherical, but excellent effects have 
been secured with globes of other shapes. 

The one-lamp posts are used generally 
in small towns, in parks, and along scenic 
drives that radiate from Los Angeles and 
other large cities. Excellent examples of 
these are the iron post with an acorn- 
shaped lamp recently adopted by South 
Pasadena, the square post of the Los 
Angeles parks, the odd-shaped concrete 
post of Santa Monica, and the “orange” 
post used in Tropico and other cities in 
the Kingdom of the Orange. 

Two-lamp posts are not common, but 
San Gabriel has a very artistic two-light 
post. Three-lamp posts are well adapted 
to broad boulevards where posts are set in 
the middle of the street or on narrow busi- 
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The Crescent lamp post of Alhambra in the middle 
of the street. 





ness streets where a brilliant light evenly 
distributed is desired. The crescent lamp 
of Alhambra is an instance of the former, 
and the post on the Long Beach “Pike” 
of the latter. Three-lamp posts of ornate 
design are popular also in the fashionable 
districts of large cities, as, for instance, the 
iron posts with three cylindrical globes in 
Windsor Square of Los Angeles. The 
cross pieces and globe holders of such posts 
offer excellent opportunities for artistic 
filigree work. Los Angeles uses, for the 
most part, five-lamp posts of various 
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‘ 
The globes are shaped like the bells in the San 
Gabriel mission. 


designs; but Broadway, one of the princi- 
pal business streets, is equipped with 
seven-lamp clusters. All of the corner 
lamps have illuminated street signs, and 
the city has recently begun to equip them 
with other illuminated signs showing the 
number of the block. These posts of Los 
Angeles are made of iron, but the concrete 
posts whose five-lamp clusters cast their 
radiance upon the canals and bridges of 
Venice show what artistic effects can be 
obtained by a judicious use of that plastic 
(Continued on page 286) 
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artistic three-lamp post used in Windsor 
Square, Los Angeles. 


The 





























ESS than a week has passed since 
the first announcement of the 
campaign for raising funds for 

the French has reached our readers. 
Yet the contributions are already 
comingin! The first check was for five 
dollars, the second for two; the next one 
was for twenty dollars. Some have 
been for more, some for less; but all 
were most gratefully received. We 
were sure when we talked over this 
plan to co-operate with the American 
Committee for Devastated France that 
the response of our readers would be 
prompt and generous, but being human 
we were just a little anxious to see the 
fruits of our faith. 

When we wrote the article last month 
things looked most discouraging for 
our French brothers and sisters. They 
had been driven from the Aisne and had 
to take refuge far from their homes. 
But the women of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France redoubled 
their efforts and, with the money which 
had been sent from America, were able to continue the good 
work they were doing. There were many reports—very per- 
sistent at times—that the Committee had lost everything and 
that they had had to give up their work. There was not an 
ounce of truth in these rumors. The Committee is very much 
at work, and they were able to help save the stock which had 
been given to the French families, were able to help in the evacu- 
ation from the Aisne, were able to take the children to places of 
safety and keep them with their teachers. These rumors are noth- 
ing but a part of the subtle German propaganda, designed to inter- 
fere with the humane efforts of Americans to alleviate the terrible 
suffering the Germans have brought about, to help restock the 
farms which were left bare and to help recultivate the lands. 

Let us quote the letter sent to Mrs. A. M. Dike, President in 
France of the American Committee for Devastated France, from 
the Minister of the Blockade 





Your Neighbor in France 


An Appeal to Home-Lovers for Those Whose Homes Have Been Destroyed 





mans had finished iheir devastation of the country. 








“We can never regret our one year’s 
work when we see so many hundreds 
from the Aisne drifting into our Paris 
Depot, as if it were a bit of home, to 
ask us to help them find Marie Louise 
or Jean, or mother or other relative 
lost in that appalling flight. 

“It has been a stupendous task to 
receive an average of one hundred and 
fifty every day, fit them with shoes or 
a coat, gather some notes for future 
reference from their pathetic incoher- 
ence, paying particular attention to the 
whereabouts of their livestock in the 
hope and intention of grouping these 
families in farm colonies somewhere in 
the South. 

“The Ministry of Agriculture has 
already assigned four large farms in 
the Charente for this purpose, -where 
cultivation of the land most nearly re- 
sembles farming conditions in the 
Aisne. Eventually, we intend to move 
our colony of children to the same 
region, and concentrate as much as 
possible these two branches of our work and keep the parents 
in close contact with their children. 

* * 

“Every member of the Unit worked day and night, but it seemed 
such a drop in the bucket. The Army daily expresses bound- 
less gratitude for our cantines and the evacuation of villages. 
We followed the events of the war day by day, lending a hand in 
every emergency. In those first terrific days when hospitals at 
the front were overcrowded and even in the streets the wounded 
were lying waiting for their turn, two members of our committee 
with four nurses took entire care of four hundred to six hundred 
wounded coming daily. The story is simply horrible, and | am 
thankful to say conditions were quickly changed, but here again 
we were grateful for the privilege of being of some small service.” 

lhe Honorable Myron T. Herrick, working with the Commit- 
tee in France, wrote to the 
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and the Liberated Regions: 
“T hasten to let you know 
that I have sent a cable to 
the French High Commis- 
sioner in Washington to in- 
form him that the work of the 
American Committee for De- 
vastated France remains in 
action and continues to render 
the most valuable service to 
the exhausted people, and also 
to my own administration. | 
venture to add the hope that 


$400.00 establishes a poultry farm 
200.00 rehabilitates a family of five 
150.00 supports one adult one year 
25.00 educates a child one year in 
manual training 
150.00 buys a cow 
25.00 buys a stove 
25.00 buys a double bed 


What Will You Do? 


If you cannot send $400 send as much as you can. 
All donations will be promptly acknowledged by the Editor of ‘‘ The House 


Beautiful,” and by the Committee in France as soon as they are received there. 


Committee here just after the 
forced evacuation of the 
Aisne: 

“The second offensive has 
simply overwhelmed us with 
emergency conditions and the 
necessity for rapid organiza- 
tion of future plans. It has 
been a marvelous inspiration 
to us to have your cables and 
that sympathetic message from 


$20.00 buys a goat 
15.00 buys a sheep 
7.00 buys a camp bed 
1.50 buys a chicken 
1.00 buys a rabbit 
.60 buys a fruit tree 
.10 buys a hatching egg 


Every bit helps. 





the devoted efforts of your 
colleagues and yourself will continue to receive the support 
from America that your work deserves to have. 

“With renewed expressions of my gratitude, believe me, 
Madame la Presidente, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“A. LEBRUN.” 

And this extract from a letter from Mrs. Dike, to the 
Committee in America, would hardly indicate that the Com- 
mittee in France has any idea of giving up: 
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America promising support, 
arriving just at the right 
moment.” 

Let us fulfill that promise of American support! Let us all 


join in and help to push this great work along. There is not 
one of us who cannot make some sacrifice and send a donation, 
and please do it today! Remember every bit helps. Send all 
contributions to The House Beautiful French Fund. 

As our ‘Cohasset friend”’ did not give any name or address 
in sending us a contribution for this fund, we take this way to 
express Our appreciation of the donation just received. 








An Accidental Experiment in Education 


An Entirely Practical Solution of 
Living in the World and Yet Keep- 
ing the Independence of Solitude 


HE aim of teaching, however altruistic each of 

us likes to think his effort, is to make the pupil 

learn what the teachers believe they know, 
whereas we can often see in normal human beings, 
who have escaped teaching to some degree or alto- 
vether, a fine capacity for feeding direct from the 
soil of ancestral accomplishment developed out of 
sheer exercise of the faculty itself when the sur- 
roundings happened to be right. Gradually with 
the understanding of the older seers like Blake and 
Whitman, and under the leadership of wise men of 
today, like Dewey and Badley, we are clarifying the 
problem of education. Deeper and deeper go the 
concepts of freedom, beyond liberty, which is con- 
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ferred upon us, to the freedom we ourselves must find. 
This may be an arbitrary goal to aim at, but we must 
have a goal or how shall we plan the game? 

For many years | studied Art and painted, de- 


The old cabin that originally sheltered us is nearly 200 years old and nestles in vast shadows 


while catching all the southern sun. 





signed, wrote and wore myself out trying to hand 
on to pupils what I thought | had learned. Method 
upon method | evolved out of my experience, and 
doing this had so much of the joy of the creator at 
first that | constantly failed to observe the results. 
Probably in those years | taught “Art” to three or 
four hundred youngsters. As incitement to actual 
art activity on their own part, however, my courses 
were failures. 

Marriage to a sculptor and the acquisition of 
children—my own and others that accrued to me in 
one way or another—set my life in new channels. 
How to live in the world and yet keep the independ- 
ence of solitude was our problem. We sought and 
found a wild place, sure only of one thing, the value 
of air and sunlight and contact with the earth. A 
baby sleeping in a bower of white birches, guarded 
by a great dog; water from a spring bursting from beneath 
a tree ten feet around; the sound of a waterfall below our 
tent, the pipes of Pan in the Spring—these are not things 
one doubts. Formal education may respectfully wait while 
these things encompass. The children grow in every direc- 
tion and without fears. The violence of Nature realized in 
the thunder-storm comes to them with grandeur as naturally 
as the idea of death from the still bodies of insects and moles and 
birds they find. Movement and sense cf grace and rhythm they 








Built by “The Family” one year, during the months from May to October. 
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get from passing snakes and butterflies, toads and grasshoppers. 
No prejudices against beetles and spiders and other small things 
are implanted. The right food and the right beautiful clothes 
are as easily attainable as the wrong and the ugly, and help in the 
development of beauty and sense of fitness from the first. 

An excellently small income necessitated constant work by the 
grown-ups—wresting small patches from the forest, building log- 
cabins, chicken coops, donkey-pen, garden, pond, roads. The 
largeness of the acreage seemed to demand growth in the family, 

and many came to share our life for continuous or 








The boys put on the roof on some of the hottest days that year. 
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shorter periods. Education seemed somehow to be- 
come merely a question of a series of decisions and 
a sloughing off of methods. We all became so much 
healthier nervously, and so many aims that were 
earlier desirable to us dropped away. Some of the 
children were delicate and became strong, helping 
with wood and water and games and garden. Some 
were less than normally intelligent and became keen 
and eager over mending bicycles and hatching baby 
chicks, and carpentry, and mail order catalogues. 
Music there was always in the air—an organ and 
a harp, a beautiful voice or two. Not at set times 
but when, as it were, our musicians wished to speak 
to us; and. there were stories and stories and more 
stories. People were writing them, people were paint- 
ing the landscape, Father modelling, everybody 
cooking with zest, no slave labor—everybody free 
from pressure except that of the perfectly natural 
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needs of living. No ac- 
tual art lessons. Pisanel- 
lo’s Isotta, blackening in 
the smoky kitchen by 
sheer accident of having 
been unpacked there 
twelve years ago, is an 
index of the lack of con- 
scious aestheticism and 
the pleasant results of 
everyday use of the best 
things. Pisanello is 
probably unknown in ail 
other American kitchens, 
but much loved in this. 

Out of the first years 
there emerged a tangible 
group life. Father and 7, 
Mother have birthdays 
in August and Septem- 
ber, and these became 
yearly more festive celebrations which 
the children themselves produced. Dec- 
oration of the open air dining arbor we 
had built, and of their own persons, and 
elaborate cookery of ingenious and 
original birthday cakes, and stately pro- 
cessions to the feast, were yearly made 
more interesting. Indescribably charm- 
ing were these graces and _ sweet 
voices and growing, though unconscious, 
feeling for color and form, and the noble 
setting of the pathways from camp to 
camp and to the beautiful pine grove that 
is our best place for chamber music and 
to which the organ is occasionally hauled 
on a stone-boat when the master of the 
ceremonies so decrees. 

The lighting of the arbor became a 
problem that was worked out in many 
ways of interest. Its architecture had 
evolved from a cedar-post shed with a 
canvas top to a very well-scaled creation 
of planed chestnut posts with a roof over- 
hanging far enough to keep out all storms. 
Our ancient Tudor rose soon enveloped 
it in masses of protecting green, its briery 
odor making the ap- 
proach to breakfast on a 
rainy morning a notable 
pleasure. There was 
nothing derived from the 
dinner party of civiliza- 
tion with its “favors.” 
Many of these children 
had never heard of such 


studio was 
built of concrete 
and stone. 


things. Our middle son, 
when he was about 
twelve, decorated the 


dining table for months 
one summer with rusty 
tins full of tad-poles and 
newts and snails, think- 
ing very wisely of deco- 
ration for its interest, 
and not for its beauty, 
and eventually arriving 


at a lovely miniature garden on the table with his tad-poles 
in a mossy lake set beneath a tiny hemlock on a moss 


covered hill. 


By way of chicken coops and cabins we eventually arrived at 











Toys were never broken. 








They were always literally % 


married. 


the building of a great stone studio with walls two feet thick and 


orn cut from real use. 


needs, have become more professional in quality. 
our young people are now professional artists, and some are 
Even our dogs are grandchildren and our chickens 
of long descent from the original brood we caught _half- 


some of the solid beauty 
of an English stone cot- 
tage. It was done be- 
tween May and October 
one year entirely of home 
manufacture, of our own 
stone and red gravel and 
chestnut beams, with 
only cement and plank- 
ing and roof materials to 
buy. Long before it was 
finished we lived all over 
it and ate picnic suppers 
in its sixteen-foot fire- 
place, and in September 
gave scenes from Romeo 
and Juliet, and Hamlet 
on its stage, for the raised 
living-room end amounts 
to a stage when such is 
wanted. Our children 
were now growing up to rather an unusual 
amount of power over materials. Our 
twenty-year old boy, who at twelve 
could not read, is now ready, if he cared 
to marry him a wife, to build entirely 
with his own hands, a house for her with 
a chimney that would draw; and our big 
daughters can cook and sew and knit and 
saw wood, dance, draw trees, and under- 
stand something about love and marriage. 
A son of seven helped shingle the studio 
and put up the partitions of his own room 
in the gallery and make cartoons for its 
decoration—not yet carried out by the 
way, as at nine he is more interested in 
building aeroplanes. 

There were clumsy children who broke 
everything we cared for most at first. 
But eventually they built successful 
woodsheds and, when necessity willed 
that they should go to work in town, 
their initiative and accuracy were re- 
marked upon. There was a boy threat- 
ened with tuberculosis, who became six 
feet tall and is now in France. There 
were those who had to learn to eat one 
carrot a day until a prej- 
udice in favor of a purely 
carnivorous diet was 
overcome, and there were 
those who covered their 
heads at night. What 
has there not been in the 
way of a characteristic 
among the eighteen who 
now constitute the alum- 
ni and the family, and 
the fifty-odd grown-ups 
who have had an influ- 
ence on their lives. 

Since the war we have 
been more encroached 
upon by casual visitors 
whom we have admitted 
to our plays, which under 
the spur of Red Cross 
Some of 


Wondering how 
the chimney is 
going to look. 


(Continued on page 284) 








The White House Built For Twins 


The Present Owners Have Very Wisely Furnished the House with 
Antique Furniture In Keeping with the Style of Architecture 


E had not occupied the old house 

a great while, but long enough to 

have become infected with that 
quaint curiosity, and neighborly interest, 
which impels one to peep from the window 
at the first hint of activity. Just op- 
posite from the house, busily engaged 
among the glories of the roadside, was the 
cutest little old lady. What was she 
about? As she turned somewhat aside 
now and then, we glimpsed a bunchy bit 
of apron—evidently she was gathering 
something into this most convenient 
piece of apparel. She was not so intent 
upon her gathering, however, but what 
she frequently cast shy little glances over 
her shoulder, seemingly at our front d oor. 
After watching her a few moments, | 
became convinced that we had a mutual 
interest; so taking a basket and my prun 
ing-shears, | slipped out by a rear door, 
and happened, very casually, to appear at 
the front of the house. Presently, we 


just naturally found ourselves engaged in 
conversation. Standing my ground, | soon 
drew her to my side of the road, and the 
merest excuse brought her within my door. 

“My!” she exclaimed, frankly, staring 
“what 


up the little winding stairway, 








A more beautiful and fitting setting for this house could hardly be imagined. 
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By ANNIE MARIE BONNEY 


lovely paper!’’ Its blue and buff and 
green delighted her immensely. “Looks 
as old-fashioned—’twasn’t on here, was 
it, when you come? I haven’t been in 
this house for a good many years. Kinder 
looks so everything might have been 
here; but of course | know ’twasn’t, be- 
cause the butcher lived here, and the 
baker, before that, and, why—most 
everybody in town, | guess, has lived 
here first and last.” 

“Yes,’’ | agreed, as she paused for 
breath, “so we hear, and we found there 
was much to be done.” 

“Ho, yes, | guess you did; why, | re- 
member one time they had an auction, or 
tried to, and couldn’t sell it; looked like a 
white elephant to ’em, you know. I’m 
awful glad you didn’t knock out all the 
partitions the way some folks do,” she 
added. ‘Now those stairs are cute as 
they can be, but bein’ so narra’ some folks 
couldn’t have left ’em alone.” 

It was evident that she longed to be 
shown about, and it was a pleasure to do 
so, for she responded with much enthusi- 


asm and characteristic comment. Noth- 
ing escaped her keen little eyes. And as 


she viewed, she discoursed on many 


SONRTETSEEDD: 





things. I learned much of old customs— 
how they used the brick ovens was all but 
demonstrated in her ever-ready and com- 
prehensive gestures. 

As we stepped into the room at the right 
of the hallway, again she approved my 
selection of wall paper—a Chinese Chip- 
pendale pattern. Then | told her how we 
found the room with red and yellow cart- 
ridge paper, put on, not in the usual way, 
but horizontally; and the paint was the 
color of coffee with much cream in it— 
now it is white. The putty color of the 
wall paper with its pattern, which almost 
appears to have been sketched on in 
charcoal, gives much value to the wood- 
work. The kitchen was another horror; 
it may have been embellished during the 
occupancy of some local painter—here a 
board was painted green, another brown, 
a third a somewhat redder brown, a fourth 
an intermediate shade. The whole was 
most saddening in effect. 

Our many, many visitors since have 
proven that the interest of the little old 
lady is quite generally shared. While 
it is not always so frankly admitted, very 
often it is. If one has never been in the 
house before, the leading question is: 
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Old-fashioned flowers are to be found in the gardens. 
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“How old is the house?” for instance. 
If, as frequently happens, you have been 
brought by a friend whois eager that you, 
too, be shown the house, then the friend 
proceeds with a remark for your benefit: 
“This house was built for twins.” 

Thus encouraged, | am supposed to 
continue with the information that one 
twin was a sea captain, the other a car- 
penter. Nothing can stop me now; al- 
most automatically | tell you that it was 
called ‘‘ Blank’s Folly,” because there 
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Almost everywhere vou turn there is to be found a delightful fireplace—and the owners really use 
them, to heat the house and to toast marshmallows and other good things for their fortunate friends. 


Another cozy fireplace — this 


one in the south room. Just a 
glimpse of the old spinning 
wheel can be seen in this pic- 
ture, but it is the genuine thing 
passed down from generation to 


generation. 














A great deal of real pleasure has been had in transforming some of the antique furniture. The Sheraton sofa (just a 
corner peeks out at the left) was the most difficult problem. 
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Very probably the sea captain, one of the 
twins, was responsible for the front stairs. 
They have a shipy appearance, in their spiral 
curve, but they have been left as they were. 


was so much time and money put 
into the construction. The chim- 
neys having special foundations and 
the cellar walls and sills are double. 

By this time you have noted that 
the mantels are wonderfully good, 
and in perfect condition. Even in 
the chambers the mantels are better 
than the average examples to be 
found in houses nearly completing 
a century, and the fireplaces really 
heat the rooms.well. And how.we 
revel in the old fireplace with its 

(Continued on page 275) 








The Woman’s 
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NE year ago, | 
6) was present at a 
meeting in 
Washington at which 
Mrs. Hamilton, of Tor- 
onto, told of the farm 
work being done by 
women in Canada, and 
the plan of housing them 
at some central point so 
that they might hire out 
to the farmers. The scheme, as she described it, sounded excellent 
and practicable, and she was enthusiastically applauded. A little 
later | attended a meeting in Philadelphia when Mrs. Hamilton 
again spoke, and again her words carried such absolute convic- 
tion to me that | was amazed to hear her met with a strong op- 
position and assured by several of those present that such a 
scheme might be feasible in Canada, but never in this country. 
And when the meeting broke up, | felt we were a long way from 
learning to do what Canada had done. 

| have, however, often been struck with the fact that after it 
has been clearly demonstrated that certain things cannot be 
done, the next thing one hears is that they have been done, and 
this is most frequently the case where women are concerned. 

At the first meeting | attended this Spring, it appeared that 
the plan for establishing women on the land in units was fully 
digested, and had even been successfully carried out. In the 
State of New York the Woman’s Land Army was already or- 
ganized, and early in the Spring of this year, seeing the advisa- 
bility of making such an organization national, the New York 
Committee had invited each of the sister states to appoint dele- 
gates to represent her on a National Executive Board that all 
might work together. 

Although it is obvious that the laws governing the different 
land owners should conform as far as possible, elasticity of rule 
is to be recommended, especially in these days of experiment. 
Each state is, therefore, entirely free to plan her own methods. 


The uniform worn by the Whitford Unit is 
both sensible and becoming. 


By 





Land Army of America 


Even As Early in the War As Last Fall the 
Need of Women Laborers Was Manifest 


BERTHA A. CLARK 


requires initial outlay and that such outlay must be consider- 
able for each unit. 

The expense so far has been met in various ways, sometimes 
by generous individuals, sometimes by organizations. All the 
Garden Clubs, either in pairs or singly, are financing units. 
The National League for Women’s Service is backing several 
undertakings; the Young Women’s Christian Association is 
giving magnificent support; but this is not enough, nor is it the 
best way. No individual has the right to say, “I have no inter- 
est in this,’” who has a mouth and wants food to put into it. It 
is everybody’s business and should be everybody’s concern. 
The work could go on much faster were it not hampered by lack 
of means. Women are registering for service eagerly; there is 
no shortage there. Farmers and land owners are asking for 
workers, and many farms are being offered as camps. As fast as 
these are offered they are inspected by a competent committee 
and passed upon as either suitable or unfit for the purpose. 
But even when there is a good house and water supply (and few 
are the empty houses that need no improvements) a unit cannot 
take possession until furniture has been bought, bathing con- 
veniences provided and a leader for the unit engaged. So 
Pennsylvania invites all its people to join its Land Army, either 
to work with their own hands, or to pay the expenses of those 
who will work in their place. 

There are four memberships from which to choose: 

Class I—Lanpb Service Memsers: This includes all women or girls who are 
working on units for food production in gardens on farms. Yearly dues, 35c. 

Class 1I—Susscrisinc Memsers: ‘This includes all women or girls who are 
on Land Army Executive Committees, who act as secretaries for the Land 
Army, or who support Land Army activities by work or by public speaking. 
Yearly dues, $1.00. 

Class I111—Sustaininc Members: This includes those who by a gift to the 
Land Army or to its units are helping in the production of food. Yearly dues 
not less than $5.00. 

Class 1V—Patron Members: Any organization which supports the Land 
Army by a gift of $100 or more shall be entitled toa membership. The insignia 
of the Land Army may be worn by the chief executive of such an organization 
for the duration of the year. Gift, $100 or more. 

New members must be proposed by Land Army members. 
On payment of the yearly dues of the class to which each is en- 


card will be mailed 





the work is to.be in- 
corporated anda 
charter obtained 
under the name of 
“The Pennsylvania 
State Woman’s Land 
Army.” It provides 
briefly for the usual 
officers and Board of 
Directors, who will 
do the work and ad- 
minister the funds. 
But in addition to 
this, it is desirable ; 
that every man and ® 
woman in the state iy 
b 


In Pennsylvania 





should jointhe Land 73% ‘ 
Army as a member 9 
of one class or 
another. Hitherto, 
the public has not 
realized that start- 
ing a new enterprise 
on a large scale 





It would be hard to tell whether the women, the horses, or perhaps some casual observer on the highway ts 
enjoying this the most, but we'll bank on the women. 


to the member with 
the insignia. 

Applicants for 
Classes | and II 
must have served 
satisfactorily for not 
less than one month 
to be eligible. 

The insignia may 
be worn by any 
member who has 
paid her dues for the 
year and has a mem- 
bership card. A bar 
under the insignia 
shall be granted for 
five consecutive 
months of Land 
Army work to Class 
| members (adults). 

The members of 
the first class are 
naturally deserving 


titled, a membership 
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Carrying in the corn fod- TODA 

der at Sleighton Farm. 

So thoroughly have these 

girls become farmerized 

that they do not mind the 
corn stubbles. 













Husking the corn is not so 
strenuous as gathering it, 
or as pitching hay, but it 

is equally important. 


of the most honor, for the bar signifies real work. To raise 
vegetables in one’s own garden is commendable, but it does not 
put one on the standing of those who for six days a week have 
labored eight hours a day, raising food for the nation. 

The following code is recommended to those forming units: 


1. A unit shall consist of a group of women workers who shall live together in 
one camp and go out singly or in groups to work on the farms nearby. 

2. They shall live in houses or tents furnished with good cots, and other neces- 
saries, conveniences for bathing and under conditions that insure comfortable 
living. Those in charge shall see that nourishing food and a good dietary is pro- 
vided. : 

3. Each member before being allowed to sign for service, must be examined by 
a physician and pronounced fit for work. 

4. As it takes one or two weeks to become accustomed to the manual labor, 
workers are not accepted who will sign up for less than four weeks, and longer 
terms are to be preferred. 

5. It is recommended that no woman be required to work more than eight 
hours a day, or forty-eight hours a week. 


Vb bb hy Whit With 








Three of the Whitford Unit taking their hand at ploughing. 


Whatever the need, these women proved themselves capable of filling it—so 
much so that the demand for women farmerettes has steadily increased. 











6. When they are engaged on other farms, some arrangement 
must be made to transport the women to and from their work. 

7. Two methods of payment are practicable—one in which the 
money is handed to the worker, she paying all her own expenses; 
the other in which the supervisor receives all money earned, and 
the worker receives a percentage, her board and traveling expen- 
ses being provided. 

8. There shall be a supervisor in charge of each camp who is 
experienced in managing young women. She shall be responsible 
for their comfort as well as the conditions under which they are 
hired out. When the unit is large she must have a sufficient staff 


of assistants. 

9. Whenever possible a recreation room should be provided and 
lectures on needed subjects are desirable. 

10. To save traveling expenses, units should be drawn from the 
women living in the neighborhood, as far as possible. 


This method of securing laborers last summer 
was considered entirely successful. The farmer's 
wife, who is generally an overworked person, was re- 
lieved from the burden of boarding her husband’s 
helpers. The women, coming mostly from the cities, 
were sharing a common experience; they spoke the same langu- 
age, recognized the same difficulties, and to many of them the 
summer was a very pleasant one. The percentage of those who, 
having made a beginning, decided not to stay, was very small. 
The majority thought their health was benefited by the weeks 
spent in the open; a few actually gained in weight. A good 
many on leaving signed up for the coming season. They seemed 
thoroughly in earnest. They did every kind of work. They 
hoed and weeded, did harvesting, fruit picking and packing. 
They dug ditches and put up fences. They took care of horses, 
pigs, cattle, and poultry. Some of them learned to plow with 
horse and tractor. The heavy work naturally they did not do 
so well as men, but some of the lighter kind they did better. 
One farmer said that in weeding narrow rows they were much 
better than men, as they did not pull up the plants with the 

weeds. He thought 
DAU it was because they 
had smaller hands, 
but possibly smaller 
feet are also a val- 
uable asset. 

The women came 
from all sorts of in- 
dustries —college 
professors and col- 
lege graduates, un- 


dergraduates and 
school _ teachers, 


women from shops 
and factories, house 
servants, seam- 
stresses, and some- 
times women of 
means who had nev- 
er worked before. 
It is not thought 
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This prize garden, out in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, was cultivated 
by a gentleman and his daughter. 


desirable to take women from their regular employment—as 
yet—but it is fortunate that the slack season of vocational 
occupations is the busy time on the farm, that the month of 
August, when most townspeople prefer to take their holiday, is 
the very time there is the loudest cry from the land for helpers. 

It was supposed that the farmers would be slow to employ 
women, and no doubt this would have been the case had they 
not been taken in hand 
by that harsh teacher 
—Necessity. Last Fall, 
high as was the price 
of food, thousands of 
dollars’ worth was 
wasted, because har- 
vesters were not to be 
had. Even at that 
time, so early in the 
War, the need of wo- 
men laborers was man- 
ifest; and more and 
more they will be 
needed, and so more 
and more will 
volunteer. 

It is always more 
convincing to hear of 
what has been done 
than of what is to be 
done, and the reports 
rom the College Units 
last Summer are in- 
teresting. 

At Vassar College 
twelve girls lived in a 


dormitory and worked on the College farm. They had an eight- . 


hour day which began at 4:30 A. M. At 6:30 they stopped for 
breakfast; worked four more hours in the morning, and from two 
to four hours in the afternoon. This division of time seems very 
desirable for town women at least, as it avoids the heated hours 
of the day. By the end of the summer, each girl could milk four 
cows at one milking. Besides farming they did much canning. 

Bryn Mawr College owns no farm land, but a friend offered 
the use of eighteen acres at West Chester, about twenty miles 
away. Until June the students could go only for week-ends; 
after that a house was taken nearby, and the work was done by 
relays of students—fifteen at a time. They were supervised by 


the Professor of Agriculture of the West Chester Normal School. 
A small cannery was built—largely by the students themselves 
—that they might save the surplus produce, and ten thousand 
.cans of vegetables were put up and sent to the College. 
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If it had not been for these women, this wonderful crop of apples at Sleighton Farm would have had 
to be left to rot on the trees. 
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At Mount Holyoke four hundred students volunteered to 
work on the farm. They were divided into squads of twenty, 
with a leader to each. They did excellent work and were en- 
thusiastic over their experience. As they had no canning ap- 
paratus, they did much drying andpickling. In September they 
were all called out to help with the crops. 

The work of the Barnard College students was told about in 
the August House BEAUTIFUL. 

With the experience of last summer to guide them, the units 





Preparing a vacant city lot 
in which to plant their 
gardens. 





formed this spring 
were almost without 
exception based on the 
same general plan; but 
everything is to be 
“adapted to condi- 
tions” and in a very 
short time evolution 
takes place. 

On Miss Gibson’s 
farm at Wynnewood, 
work was begun early 
in the season. The 
girls at that time could 
go out only for week- 
ends; _ nevertheless, 
some training was given 
them, which was sup- 
plemented by lectures 
one evening a week at 
the rooms of the Na- 
tional League for 
Women’s Service in 
Philadelphia. Miss Gibson decided that more and better or- | 
ganized training was necessary, and to meet this need she offered 
her farm for a six-weeks’ course of instruction—board, lodging 
and tuition being free. In this she was backed by the National 
League. A similar course will be given to a second set of stu- 
dents beginning in June. The proviso is made: that those who 
take this course shall afterwards sign for service. It is hoped 
by this means to train many leaders of squads. 

An interesting experiment is to be tried by the Students of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, at their summer school. 
This school is situated on an attractive old farm at Chester 
Springs, Pennsylvania. The students have expressed a wish to 
do their part towards increasing the food supply by raising 
their own vegetables. The Trustees are glad to further this 
desire, and the National League for Women’s Service provides 

(Continued on page 282) 





























these days, for everyone is coming home from the 

country and beginning to write in about fixing up the 
house. Even a few courageous people are building, despite the 
difficulties in securing materials and labor. But it is hard to 
understand how anyone can resist building that little War House 
which made its debut in the September issue of the magazine. 
We can hardly resist building it ourselves and as soon as Miss 
Readers’ Service gets her courage up sufficiently she is going to 
ask the Chief if it can’t be done—like House Beautiful Homes 
No. 1. 

There is a lot of interest in house plans now even if there isn’t a 
great deal of building going on. Requests for sketch plans of 
small houses come literally from the far corners 
of the earth. China, Australia, West India, South 
America and the Philippines have all been repre- 
sented lately among the inquiries, and to our sur- 
prise a great many American men in military 
service are writing for particulars about our 
houses. Miss Readers’ Service says this just goes 
to show how optimistic our men are—they con- 
sider the war is as good as won and they are 
already laying their plans for peace times. Per- 
haps she is right. 

Building is difficult and expensive now to 
be sure, but if people are going to wait for 
prices to go down they will be old and very 
gray before they get their homes. Prices are 
not going down for a long time—war or no 
war. Labor conditions may ease up 
a bit when peace comes, but prices 
—no. At least that is what pretty ® 
nearly all the manufacturers 
and contractors say, and 
they know more about it 
than anyone else. But we ! 
need not be downhearted 
even if we can’t build a 
house. Think of the other 
things we can do. We can 
buy an old barn and make it over into a house. Lots of people 
are doing that and it’s great fun. Or we can build a really nice 
garage “for keeps’ and by putting up a few partitions live in 
it ourselves until the right time comes to add the house. There 
are so many fascinating ways of exercising our ingenuity these 
days that we ought to be glad of the excuse. 

Everywhere new conditions make new demands. Nobody 
realizes this more than Miss Readers’ Service who is confronted 
with some new proposition each day. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is a scheme to co-operate with the committees in 
charge of decorating Y. M. C. A. huts in the various cantonments 
throughout the country. The details of this are not yet worked 
out but when they are you shall know about them. It is a fas- 
cinating problem and Miss Readers’ Service is anxious to get to 
work on it. Those of us who are familiar with the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings at the camps know that one can’t say a great deal for 
their decorative quality. Perhaps some people think that men, 
and particularly soldiers, don’t care whether rooms are attractive 
or not—that they don’t even notice such trivial things as rugs 
and curtains. That isa vain thought. They care a great deal, 
even though they are not always willing to admit it. There’s 


M ISS READERS’ SERVICE isa very busy person indeed 
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knows there ts a busy time ahead. 


a certain dull drabness about camp life that pals upon the aesthe- 
tic sense of every man sooner or later, and we are willing to wager 





At Your Service 


Come To Us With Your Problems—Nothing 
Is Too Difficult—Nothing Too Much Trouble 
















M’hben the mail comes in Miss Readers’ Service 


full information about the prob- 
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that a bit of bright chintz and a gay cushion or two will be a wel- 
come sight to many a soldier when he enters a Y. M. C. A. hut 
for an hour’s recreation. 

Miss Readers’ Service is sometimes called upon to settle ques- 
tions which threaten to disturb the domestic tranquility of a 
household. |n fact, one husband and wife almost came to blows 
recently on the vital subject of lighting fixtures, and Miss Read- 
ers’ Service was called in to pronounce judgment. It was a 
delicate matter, she decided, and one to be handled with tact. 
Fortunately there was something to be said on both sides of the 
argument so that neither participant can feel completely crushed 
by the verdict. 

The Real Estate Bureau, whichis one of Miss Readers’ Service’s 
pet schemes, is showing considerable 
activity these days, despite the sup- 
posedly dull condition of affairs in 
general Real Estate business. So 
many fine places are for sale at bar- 
gain prices that it seems a shame not 
to buy a lot of them. A considerable 
estate on the Hudson River, near 
Albany, for instance, is being offered 
at a figure which would not put up the 
buildings alone today, and there is a 


¥ goodly quantity of valuable land, 
Y crops and stock, included. Of course, 
Everybody has a question, 


not many people could invest in such 
a property at this time, but think of 
the war gardens—think of the produce 
which could be raised there now to help supply the nation. 
lt seems as though it would be an act of patriotism for 
someone to buy that farm and keep the land from going 
to waste because the present owner has neither time nor 
money to carry on the work. 

[his raises the question of whether it is better to buy 
old houses or build new ones just nowr It is a hard one to 
answer because conditions vary so much in each individual 
lf you find a house that suits in all the important 

points and that won’t need much repair or alteration, why 

it does seem foolish not to buy it, but there is so much 
more satisfaction in building your own. You can have it just 
right then—or at least, you can cherish the fond hope that it 
will be right—and it usually is. Building is surely worth the 
trouble, and when peace comes again to our land, the Building 
Bugs will get to work with a 
vengeance. Meanwhile we can 
decide on our plans and be all 
ready to start digging the cellar. 

Miss Readers’ Service wants 
to make a request which will 
help everybody, and that is for 


and there are never two 


altke. 


case. 


Don’t make mistakes like this when 
papering your wall. Ask the Read- 
ers’ Service how to do it right. 


lem at hand. One inquirer re- 
cently asked what shrubs to use 
for foundation planting. She 
sent a picture of the house but 
failed to give points of the com- 
pass. [here are certain shrubs 
that won’t grow on the north 
side of a house, but will do 
well in a southern exposure. 
The more data you send the 
better the service. 















The Picturesque Quality In Colonial Treatment 


THE HOME OF LEDYARD HECKSCHER, NEAR RADNOR, PA. 


Restored and Enlarged Several Times by 
Dubring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects 


By CHARLES VAUGHN BOYD 


HE average house of Colonial design, however attractive 

may be its general ensemble of graceful form, consistent 

detail and pleasing color, is, as a rule, not picturesque: 
that is, according to the common conception of a term which im- 
plies more than a modicum of individuality and informality. 
Indeed, in the design of the majority of new Colonial houses, the 
keynote is almost invariably a rather rigid formality—and 
formality is never the ideal foundation upon which to rear a 
picturesque superstructure. 

The low, rambling, English country-houses, the steep-roofed, 
turreted French chateaux, the characteristic chalets of Switzer- 
land and the low-roofed homes of Italy have usually an inde- 
finable element of picturesqueness, undoubtedly attributable in 
large measure to their pronounced informality of composition, 
as well as to a perfect adaptability to their respective locations. 
Countless American homes are, of course, also picturesque; 
nevertheless the average American house to which the possession 
of picturesque qualities may truthfully be ascribed is, as a rule, 
a replica after some foreign prototype, rather than an outgrowth 
of that Colonial style which is, perhaps, our most nationalistic 
phase of architecture. 

The only apparent reason for this phenomenon must lie surely 
in a lack of courage, on the part of the architectural profession, 
to apply the details of Colonial precedent to other than a house 


of symmetrical plan. It cannot be due to any lack of inspiration 
in the many beautiful examples of early Colonial work which still 
exist. 

In the early days of Pennsylvania, a snug little stone home- 
stead was built by a sturdy pioneer in a bit of a clearing not far 
distant from now widely-famed Valley Forge. Probably, even 
though he built his home with strength of construction upper- 
most in mind, that pioneer was impelled more by thoughts of 
contemporaneous security than by any altruistic consideration 
for a coming generation. Whatever the builder’s motive, his 
humble farmhouse was destined to withstand the vicissitudes of 
a century and more, and eventually to become the nucleus of the 
imposing structure which now adorns an attractive country 
estate in one of Philadelphia’s most aristocratic suburban com- 
munities. 

The original house was small in size, and situated very close 
to the high-road. For the latter reason, the house could not be 
converted into a central unit with symmetrical flanking wings, 
nor was it even desirable from the standpoint of exposures that 
this course should be followed. Instead, there was built a long, 
rectangular addition, which maintained the wall height, the 
general scheme of fenestration and the constructional character 
of the original structure, but carried a roof lower in pitch. At 

(Continued on page 277) 
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This house is of a form rarely encountered in modern Colonial work—a form which is more English than American, because of its being the expression 
of not a single year’s growth, but of more than a century's development. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF 
FIRST ALTERATION. 


pink peg - qo By | 
1 | 1 ote is. Temehet. ++ + > % oper: | 
Linear = a ow Ae _tr Upon the completion 


of this intermediat. 
stage there existed a 
house of generous 
area and interesting 
form; with the reception room, the library 
and a portion of the living hall, together 
with the rooms immediately above, to 
represent the original portion. 








FIRST FLOOR PLAN OI 
SECOND ALTERATION. 


This photograph indicates the appearance after ihe first 
additions had been made: and the smaller plan io ike 
left shows beth the old and new structural work. But 
the destinies of this ancient landmark were still not all 
fulfilled; for, ere long, the house failed as a response to 
the owners’ requirements for home and social life. li 
was as an outcome of these new necessities that the house 
assumed tts present imposing proportions and intervest- 
ing architectural character. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF 
SECOND ALTERATION. 


An ancient spring-house, originally situated in the shelter of 
great weeping willows a little distance from the house, now 
constitutes, frora an architectural standpoint, one of the most 
interesting features of the entire home. The height of the 
walls was such that a well-lighted ironing-room could be 
arranged in the upper portion of the spring-house. Between 
this troning-room and the main kitchen, a quinquangular 
room, lighted upon three of its sides, is used as an ideal 
summer kitchen, cool and convenient in the hottest weather. 
A partially open flight of stone steps provides a means cf 
communication between summer kitchen and spring-house. 





A laundry, built of local stone, whitewashed to correspond with the materia! of the old spring- 

house, adjoins the ironing-room. The ridge of the laundry-roof continues over the summer 

kitchen and at right angles with that of the spring-bouse, creating a sky-line in the service 

department of unusual charm, and one in which ptcturesqueness 1s the outstanding quality. 

At a low level, screene ‘d by high hedges both from the driveway and from the family’s outdoor 
nfs, ts installed a commodious porch for the servants’ use. 
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The Evolution of the Bungalow 


The Original Type—Borrowed From India—Has Been Varied In a Thousand Ways 


OR the small 
home no type of 
building makes a 


By AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


where exposed to driv- 
ing rains. Wood is 
used as sparingly as 





wider appeal than the 
bungalow. The word 
has been widely used 
to describe the pro- 
ductions of the “home 
builder and the real 
estate operator,” 
buildings so appalling 
that we are apt to for- 
get that the bungalow 
is properly a very un- 
usual and interesting 
type of structure and 
one peculiarly illustra- 
tive of the close rela- 
tion between climate 
and architecture. 

“Bungalow” is the 
Hindustani word for 
house, Anglicized to indicate the typical European dwelling in 
India, usually a one-storied house with veranda and projecting 
roof. The chief purpose of the Indian dwelling is to keep out 
the heat and the tropical rains. 

The typical native bungalow and its English derivative are in 
arrangement much alike. The walls are of heavy masonry. 
Both doors and windows are very large, and open onto verandas 
which keep out the direct rays of the sun and protect the inner 
rooms from the glare of tropical mid-day. The rooms are ar- 
ranged in suites, and every possible cross draft is made the most 
of. Sometimes the roof is of tile, but more frequently of maize 
thatch, woven on a bamboo frame, and of great thickness. The 
eaves project far beyond the wall line. 

The ceilings of the interior rooms are of cloth and easily re- 
movable for cleaning (excellent feature!). Windows in these 
bungalows are fitted with Venetian blinds and are glazed only 





A Planter’s House at Allahabad, taken from Rousselet’s, 
shows a typical bungalow of the older type—a low, brick building. 


possible, because of 
the white ant which 
destroys all native 
Indian woods except 
teak and black-wood. 
These are used wher- 
ever wood is unavoid- 
able. The floor is 
raised three or four 
steps above grade to 
keep out the cobra, 
scorpion and other 
pests. 

The accompanying 
illustration of the 
planter’s house at Al- 
lahabad, taken from 
Rousselet’s “ India and 
Its Native Princes,” 
shows a typical bungalow of the older type, a low brick building, 
the walls plastered between brick pilasters, with an immense 
pyramidal roof of thatch. The plan is of the simplest descrip- 
tion. A large living- and dining-room occupies the centra! 
portion, flanked on each side by two bedrooms, each with private 
bath and veranda. The servants’ quarters, kitchen, and other 
service accessories are as usual in separate buildings, all enclosed 
in a walled-in space known as the compound. 

The bungalow in Ceylon, also illustrated, is a very good ex- 
ample of the modern type. This little building, the work un- 
doubtedly of an English architect, is an astonishingly clever ex- 
pression, in Eastern terms, of the Anglo-Saxon house. Nothing 
could fit better the luxuriant Indian setting which surrounds it, 
and at the same time show more clearly, in its delightful pro- 
portions and detail, the charm inseparable from good English 
house design. It looks entirely “as if somebody lived in it.” 


“India and Its Native Princes,” which 














The Pardee Bungalow at Oak Kuoll, California, is evidence that the American bungalow can be made a building of real beauty. 
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in Eastern terms, of the Anglo Saxon House. 


The very beautifully arranged porte-cochere is to be noted. 
The roof is of rough tile instead of the conventional thatch. 

Quite different from its Anglicized neighbor is the two-story 
bungalow here shown. This is the native house of the better 
class, attractive but lacking the English touch. Along the street 
front is the usual veranda, here two stories high, the second 
story enclosed with rather a high rail, giving it a cool and se- 
cluded look. The roof again is of tile. The main walls are of 
stucco on masonry. To the Anglo-Saxon the native work is at- 
tractive and interesting, but it must be 


This little building in Ceylon, the work undoubtedly of an English architect, is an astonishingly clever expression, 


unobtrusively provided. The family 
bedrooms, porches and baths must be 
isolated from the rest of the house. The 
original type is varied in a thousand 
ways. 

With few exceptions the design of 
our bungalows has been nothing to 
boast of. The prevailing sin has been 
complication as against simplicity. 
Every sort of architectural joke has 
been perpetrated upon the poor bunga- 
low, and only in recent years have we 
begun to evolve a really good type. The 
Pardee bungalow at Oak Knoll, Califor- 
nia, is ample evidence that the American 
bungalow can be made a building of 
real beauty, simple in mass and detail, 
and with a decided character and dis- 
tinction. 

In designing a bungalow for sections 
of this country where great extremes 
of heat and cold are encountered, it is 
always a problem how best to arrange 
for protection from the sun in hot 
weather and at the same time for plenty 
of sunshine in cold. In a general way 
the south exposure should not be shaded 
by a permanent veranda but by removy- 
able awnings. No room should open 
exclusively onto a porch. All should 
have outside and unobstructed windows. 

In one vital particular we can learn a 
lesson from the Indian bungalow. A heavy non-conductive 
roof gives protection equally well against heat and cold. All 
of us will recall the typical American attic on a hot day, an 
admirable place to stay away from, and evidence enough that 
slate or shingle may keep out the rain but certainly let in all the 
heat in the country-side. Similarly, in winter there is no colder 
place than the attic, and many a ton of eleven-dollar coal was 
burned last winter to produce heat promptly absorbed by the 
(Continued on page 278) 











adapted to fit the scheme of European 
life. 

The bungalow was originally designed 
to provide for Europeans an Indian 
home, cool, dry, free from insects and 
other pests, and sheltered by verandas 
from the direct rays of the sun. Every- 
thing else is sacrificed to attain these 


ends. No cooking is ever done inside 
the house. The servants’ quarters are 


in separate buildings. ‘The necessity for 
cross ventilation far outweighs the 
usual demands for: privacy. Ceiling 
heights are, as a rule, much greater than 
we ordinarily use. 

Transplanted to this country, the 
bungalow first became popular in South- 
ern California, where the climatic con- 
ditions in small degree approximate 
those of India. From California it has 
spread over the entire country and been, 
necessarily, adapted to a wide range of 
environment. Comparatively moderate 
summer temperatures have led to the 
abandonment of the heavy wall and 
roof construction so essential in India. 
Verandas are retained only in limited 
degree. Heating and coal storage call 
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for a basement. Service quarters with 
kitchens, pantries and the like, must be 


Quite different from its Anglictzed nets 


hbor ts this two-story bungalow. This is the native house of the better 


class, attractive but lacking the English touch. 











Tree Planting in City Streets 


If You Are Interested in Making Your Streets Beautiful You Will 
Find Your Park Commissioner Most Happy to Co-operate With You 


the time of its inauguration, recog- 

nized Street Tree Planting as one of 
the city’s most vital needs and its in- 
terest in the idea received a tremendous 
impetus from the clever plan conceived 
and carried out by Miss Edith Howe in 
tae early spring of 1915. 

Instead of contenting herself with a 
couple of trees in front of her own door, 
Miss Howe determined to have the whole 
block planted in an effective manner. 
To obtain this end she consulted the 
Fairmount Park Commissioners, who have 
charge of the trees in the streets of 
Philadelphia. They were glad to assist 
her, and sent her an expert who drew up a 
ground plan of the block, with an esti- 
mate of the cost of planting; and armed 
with this she invited her neighbors to 
co-operate with her. 

Her success was remarkable. Enough 
money was subscribed not only to plant 
the trees, but to have them cared for for 
three years. 

Some of the officers of Little Gardens, 
hearing of this well thought out plan and 
its results, determined to try the same 
methods on a larger scale, and endeavor 
to have all Spruce and Locust Streets 
and others, transformed into avenues. 
Accordingly letters were written to a 
number of public-spirited women invit- 
ing each to undertake the planting of her 
own block; and, in reply, eleven agreed to 
make the experiment. That the effort has 
not been invariably successful goes with- 
out saying. Nevertheless, much has been 
accomplished. 

Spruce Street, 


hae Society of Little Gardens, from 


from Twentieth to 








fe 


Howe. 


shown in the article. 


This planting ts the result of a clever plan conceived and carried out by Miss Edith 
She was not content with a couple of trees in front of her own door, but was 
determined to have the whole block planted. Her success was remarkable as is 


Twenty-Third, and Eleventh Street, from 
Spruce to Pine, have been planted with 
Oriental Planes; DeLancey Place, from 
Twenty-Third to Twenty-Fourth Street, 
has been planted with Gingkos; and Car- 
lisle Street, from Spruce to Pine, with 
Norway Maples. 

And as the interest in the movement 
seems to be strongly on the increase there 
is reason to believe that much more may 
be done in the near future. 


Only those who have made the ex- 
periment can form any conception of the 
truly remarkable objections that can be 
made. 

“| dislike trees on a pavement. 
sider them most unhealthy.” 

“On no account would | have a tree in 
front of my house. The leaves would 
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keep off the sunshine and | like a sunny 
house in the winter.” 

“T do not think it is safe to plant trees 
on the sidewalk. Suppose a branch were 
to fall off and injure somebody. 1! would 
never forgive myself.” 

“T cannot possibly plant a tree in front 
of my house. I have a new concrete 
pavement, and | would not like to have it 
cut.” 

The same reasoning prevails where the 
back yard is concerned. 

“| have a beautiful concrete pavement 
in my yard right up to the fence. | could 
not think of having it cut.” 

In seeking to develop the City Beau- 
tiful, where one has to co-operate with 
those who cherish a concrete pavement 
and a board fence, failure is a foregone 
conclusion. 

The Little Gardeners admit, however, 
that other people have a right to their 
opinions, and can accept them philosoph- 
ically. But one excuse they find it hard 
to listen to with silent courtesy, and 
that is the one they hear most frequently. 

“| do not care to join your Society, nor 
subscribe to the tree-planting scheme. 
Of course | am very fond of flowers and 
take a great interest in my own garden. 
But you see | am out of town always six 
months in the year, so of course | take no 
interest in what is done in the city in 
summer.” 

The Little Gardeners think that those 
who are fortunate enough to be out of 
town all summer are the very ones who 
should be most anxious to alleviate the 
discomforts of the unfortunates who are 
left behind in the sweltering city. 





“T dislike trees on a pavement. 

they realize that a full grown tree sends out into the air nearly two hundred gallons 

of water through the leaves, the foliage takes in carbonic acid gas, which is injur- 
tous to health, and exudes oxygen, which ts beneficial. 
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The old Sevier-Park Home—famed in book and story as “The House of a Thousand Memories’ 
War Work Shop—and tea room. 





’"—and now used by patriotic women as a 


“The House of a Thousand Memories” 


How a Few Southern Women Are Using An Old Abandoned Land Mark as a War Work Shop 


UAINT relic of ante-bellum days, 

O famed in book and story as‘ The 

House of a Thousand Memories,” 

the old Sevier-Park home is now occupied 

by a band of patriotic women as a War 
Work Shop, and tea room. 

Before going into detail about the 
various activities connected with this 
shop, it may be interesting to know some- 
thing of the history of Knoxville’s oldest 
home. Some time after the founding of 
this pioneer town in 1786, there came to 
live in it, John Sevier, Tennessee’s first 
governor—and hero of many battles. 
He began the erection of this mansion ona 
site which occupied a full block, and built 
a little above the basement walls, when 
misfortune came and the unfinished house 
was sold. This was very early in 1800. 
In 1812, it was bought by one James Park, 
who had but recently come to America 
from Ireland. He lived here until his 
86th year. His son, the Reverend James 
Park, II, lived in the same house until 
his ninetieth year, making a long span for 
two generations. 

The entrance, or front proper, is not 
seen in the picture above, for the long 
stretch of front lawn leading down to 


By SOPHIE C. HARRILL 


Prince Street was sold and two modern 
apartments and two residences now oc- 
cupy that ground, necessarily closing the 
entrance to this stately old home. But 
the entrance so familiar to this and the 
past generation is the side one on Cumber- 
land Avenue, and it was this charming old 
L-piazza that suggested to the mind of 
one woman the possibility of a tea room. 
With this vision also came other visions— 
of how the large rooms could be used for 
all kinds of war work—and immediately 
this loyal soul began to put foundations 
under her air-castles. 

The Baptist congregation had recently 
purchased from the Park heirs this prop- 
erty; but on account of the war had not 
made definite plans for building. The 
trustees were, therefore, sought and the 
plan laid before them. Of course they 
were only too glad to turn over their prop- 
erty for war work, and then and there the 
Sevier-Park house was given free of rent 
for six months to a board composed of a 
few women—to be used in whatsoever 
way they chose to further the work of the 
Red Cross and all such war activities. 
The house was opened, cleaned, repapered 
and electric-lighted and gas stoves were 
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installed—this a donation from the patri- 
otic woman who conceived the idea. In 
less than two weeks, the doors were 
thrown open to the public and a modest 
sign, “ War Work Shop,” hung over the 
steps leading to the piazza. 

The very first department to be 
launched was the Woman’s Exchange. 
Here the women of the town brought their 
needlework, knitted articles, heir-looms 
of all descriptions, their food-stuffs— 
canned goods, breads, cakes, candies— 
made strictly from war recipes. Such 
delicious cracker biscuit, with not a 
suspicion of wheat flour about them; 
candies, “ Liberty-Sweets,’’ made without 
sugar; sponge cake made of potato flour, all 
combined to make this branch of the 
Exchange amazingly popular. Many 
rare pieces of antique furniture have found 
their way into the Exchange, and the 
quaint rooms make a fit setting for these 
lovely tables and presses. 

There have been many generous dona- 
tions to this department. Women who 
have sons on French soil are coming every 
day with some sort of an offering. Some- 
times it is a dressed fowl, sometimes vege- 
tables—perhaps a case containing “ My 
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The old drawing-room used as the main tea room was speedily equipped with chairs and tables. 


Grandmother’s Pin and Earrings,”’ and 
againa wonderful Spanish fan with mother- 
of-pearl sticks. Indeed the Womans’ Ex- 
change could well be called a Gift Shop, 
for there are many articles to be found 
here, not found in the general run of 
stores. Sales are made on a fifteen per 


cent commission, this commission being 
divided equally between the Red Cross, 
the Allied Orphans and our own Knox 
County boys in France. 


In this room, 
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The long stretch of piaz 





za makes a charming sctting for tea tables, and cach noon finds numerous 
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since the very opening of the tea room. 


too, may be found a receptacle for con- 
tributions of all sorts of metals, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale going for the care of 
our blind soldiers. The swinging pitcher 
(relic of mid-Victorian days) was too large 
to find its way into the box. Perhaps 
it may serve as a gentle reminder to many 
owners of just such monstrosities that the 
melting pot would be a patriotic and 
fitting end. 

After one week’s experience with the 





engaging tables on the piazza. 
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luncheon parties 
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The charm of this room has made it a favorite place 


Exchange, the tea room naturally fell into 
line. The piazza and the old drawing- 
room were speedily equipped with chairs 
and tables. This quaintly appointed 
room with its six windows, small panes, 
its high carved mantel matching in scroll 
work the wainscoting, has been called 
by a noted southern writer, “A restful 
room of peace.”” The charm of this room 
has made it a favorite place since the 
very opening of the tea room. Here 
luncheon is served from twelve until 
two-thirty, with tea in the after- 
noon. The patronage is so good 
that tables had to be placed in hall 
and living-room. The old hall with 
fan lights and well-worn threshold 
and its boasted sun-burst stairway 
is really and truly the ‘‘hand-shake”’ 
of the house. No electric button 
announces the guest—but instead 
a purple cord is jerked and one 
hears the faintest, sweetest tinkle of 
a bell somewhere in a back hall. 
No wonder Knoxville people love 
this old home, and | am sure no 
more interesting and beloved spot 
could have been chosen for patriotic 
work than the Sevier-Park home— 
where other war work has been done 
by ladies of the olden times, and 
where such excellent work is being 
done by earnest, sincere women of 
our own time. 

Since the opening of this War 
Shop on the first of May, many 
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The old dining-room is used for the Woman's 
Exchange. Many choice gifts awatt the dis- 
criminating buyer. 


luncheons and teas have been given, 
the most interesting event being a 
luncheon given by the Red Cross 
Chairman for Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin, our first congresswoman. Many 
hostesses entertain with small lunch- 
eons and teas. As one woman said: 
“You enjoy your own party,” speak- 
ing of a young matron whoentered 
with her guests and found her party 
—even flowers—ready for her. 
White coiffed Red Cross workers 
served the guests with coffee, ices, 
wafers, and war candy. The sim- 
plicity and beauty of that particular 
tea table may be seen on the oppo- 
site page. Madonna lilies and pink 
ramblers were the flowers used in 
profusion. Red crosses on the chair 
backs and red crosses on the simple 
muslin curtains with bowls of red 
cherries on the table gave a color 
note that was altogether charming. 

Above stairs are four rooms—all 
used for patriotic work. One is a 
knitting room, where a machine is 
installed and an experienced knitter 
is on duty to instruct all who wish 
to do this work in a quicker manner 
than the old-fashioned way. Card 
Clubs that have resolved themselves 
into knitting clubs have the use of 
this room six days in every week. 
After steady two hours’ knitting the 
members usually come down to the 
tea room and refresh themselves 
with sandwiches and tea. 
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The old hall with fan lights and well-worn 
threshold, and its boasted sun-burst stairway, 
is really the hand-shake of the house. 


Another room is for the use of the 
National Council of Defense. The 
Writers’ Club has its room, and 
meets twice every week working on 
scrap-books to be sent to our 
wounded soldiers both here and 
“over there.”” These books are made 
after Kipling’s direction. Card- 
board (brown) is cut 8 x 10 and 
folded (making 8 x 5). These are 
placed four or five together and tied 
through the fold with cord. Bright 
attractive pictures are pasted on 
the outside, and on the inside all the 
jokes and interesting facts to be 
found in the daily papers and maga- 
zines. This Club has interested the 
school children in this very neces- 
sary bit of war work, and their 
“joke books’ are truly works of 
art. 

One more room, and our shop is 
filled. This is used as a lecture room 
for the Instruction Department of 
the Red Cross—dietetics, first aid, 
home nursing, etc. The Thrift 
Stamp Chairman has her desk in 
the upper hall, and the Ward Chair- 
men meet here to consult and plan 
for their campaigns. 

Of course, everyone gives her 
service free in this shop. The stew- 
ardess has her volunteer helpers, two 
each day in pantry and kitchen. 
Young ladies and matrons have reg- 
ular days to serve in the tea room, 
while still others act as cashiers. 








How I Didn’t Build My House by Walter Prichard Eaton 


Owing to the War, the Owner Has Found It Necessary to Postpone the Comple- 
tion of His Original Plans; but They Are Too Interesting for Us to Postpone 








The problem was to keep the old house, while mak- 


ing a new one. This photograph shows the joining 
of the addition as seen from the front. 


friend of mine told the editor of this 

magazine that | was building a 
house, and the editor has reminded me 
afreshof the mournful fact by asking meto 
write a two-thousand word piece about 
it, holding out as bait the price of a couple 
of shingles. If you, too, dear reader, have 
tried lately to build a house, you know 
that is not a reflection on the generosity 
of the editor, but the lack of generosity of 
the shingle maker. 

Yes, we are—or, rather, we were— 
building a house. Before we bought our 
farm, we bought a Ford, and consider- 
ably further enriched the Rockefeller 
family searching for what we wanted. 
Our wants were hardly simple—we wished 
a good farm, a good house of old-fash- 
ioned design, a brook, pine woods, a view 
of a mountain, a good road leading past 
to a good golf course, and desirable winter 
neighbors; finally, it had to be for sale 
cheap! Now, as it so happens, proximity 
to a good golf course in the Berkshires 
doesn’t exactly make for cheapness, hence 
the increase in the Rockefeller income. 

But at last, after nearly a year of search, 
we found something pretty good, with 
about everything but the brook. We 
have three or four springs, more than a 
hundred acres of woodland going up the 
steep, wild wall of Mount Everett to 
the State Reservation, two old orchards, 
seventy-five acres of tillage, and we had an 
old brick house, built in 1829, of simple 
but good design, its narrow front end fac- 
ing west, to the Under Mountain Road, 
its longer south side facing the rows of 
aged apple trees in the orchard. At the 
east end of this house was a one-story 
brick ell, and behind that a wocden wing. 

We saw at once what we wanted to do. 
It was to raise this ell, which was recessed 


A iriend of who pretends to be a 
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Front of the old brick house—taken from the road. 
This house was built in 1829. 








five feet on the south, to the full height of 
the house, and then build on east an addi- 
tion corresponding to the old house. In 
front of where the recessed ell stood, we 
would throw out a terrace southward, and 
over the recess throw out a large gable, 
supported by four Mount Vernon wooden 
pillars, to break the long roof line. That 
would really face the new house south, 
right into the garden, and the old orchard 
was so planted that you would see the four 
columns rising at the exact end of its 
centre aisle. 

Now, | will admit at once, to fore- 
stall comment, that we knew perfectly 
well that two-story columns are bastard 
Colonial, except in those rare instances 

where great mile sweeps of lawn justify 
their use. But we had to break our ex- 
cessively long roof-line somehow (the old 
house was thirty-two feet outside, the ell 
twenty-two, and the addition thirty-two, 
making a total frontage of eighty-six feet), 
and to break, as well, the monotony of 
such a long, plain brick front. Further- 
more, the columns are going to be per- 
fectly simple, square, slender, like those at 
Mount Vernon. They will not be so bad, 
with a hundred-and-fifty-yard orchard © 
aisle to view them through, and pulled 
down by the towering old sugar maples 
and the elms that shade the house and 
garden. Even our apple trees are taller 
than any ladder on the place. 

At any rate, that was the plan that 
instantly suggested itself which we knew 
was the one way to keep the old house 
while making a new one, and which helped 
to decide us on the purchase. Our larger 
new house could just grow right out of the 
old, leaving the original dwelling un- 
molested, in fact, on the exterior, and yet 
the whole building forming a new unit, 
with a new individuality. We employed 
no architect, and no contractor. In 











Rear view of the old house and the beginnings of the addition. 
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The new portion has all of the appearance 





as 


of growing out of the old. 
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THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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Even this picture gives only a small idea of how this delightful place will look 
It shows the new south front. 


when completed. 


Stockbridge, where we then lived, is an 
Italian cabinet maker who has been 
trained in the thorough Italian school, 
and who is, furthermore, an artist. He 
knows that Colonial is a spirit, not a de- 
sign, that it is unity and simplicity and 
the grace of honest work and thoughtful 
line, not pillars and porches and, above all 
(oh, above all!) not settles on the front 
stoop. We took him to our new pur- 
chase, and in a few days he had the plans. 
I pass over in silence the frequent re- 
locations of the back stairs, pantries, 
closets, et al. That didn’t interest me. 
What interested me was his roof line, the 
old house melting into the new; and the 
prospect of a fountain (fed from my 
spring) on the brick retaining wall of the 
terrace. 

As we started demolishing the old 
wooden kitchen back of the brick ell 
President Wilson asked the Congress of 
the United States to declare war on 
Germany. | feel sure he could not have 
known how unfortunate that was going to 
be for us! 

I should like to draw the veil of silence 
over what has happened since, but if I do 
I don’t see how | can get my two new 
shingles. We got the old wooden wing 
demolished all right, only six workmen 
getting very badly stung by hornets, and 
we have enough kindling wood for the 
next twenty years. We got the new cel- 
lars excavated, finding right in the holes 
suitable gravel to mix the cement with. 
But upon expert inspection of the old 
cellar, we found that the foundation wall 
of the brick ell had been laid dry, and 
the wall of the entire old cellar had not 
been pointed on the outside. The result 
was that instead of building a second 
story on the ell, we had to tear it entirely 
down to the very floor of the cellar, and 
we had to dig a ditch all around the old 
house, five feet deep (we have real frosts 
up here) and point up the wall. The 
moral is—and we give it freely as a warn- 
ing—before you plan to rebuild an old 
house, go down cellar with a mason and a 
searchlight, after a two-day rain. 

Well, as a result, we were set back some 
weeks in time, and our order for bricks 








was increased to seventy thousand, for | 
learned that most of the bricks taken from 
an old wall cannot be “profitably”’ used 
again—whose profit | cannot yet quite 
say. 

Meanwhile, the price of bricks, lumber, 
pipes, pumps, wire, nails, and about 
everything else, was leaping skyward. I 








Later on a fountain will be built in the wall in 

front of the dining-room, the overflow coming down 

the little brook and into a pool where the hole is 
marked by a stick. 


had planned for an automatic pump for 
my water system, on the basis of its old 
cost. It cost me a shade over one hun- 
dred per cent more than my estimate. 
That was a single item. But meanwhile 
we had given up our old lease, the house 
had been sold, we had to get out in the 
Autumn, the new house was begun, and 
to stop then meant leaving it to the mercy 
of the storms. So we went on, just as if 
we were the ones who sold gasoline in- 
stead of the ones who bought it. We 
trusted a little, | fear, in the luck that 
protects the gently imbecilic. We had 


The east end of the new addition. 
the storm windows on the second story. 
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There is a sleeping porch behind 


had enough, we thought, to finish the 
house and maybe construct a little nest 
for the Ford. Now we had visions of 
possibly getting a roof.on the shell before 
toting the family Bible and the cat’s 
basket in a borrowed wheelbarrow to the 
poor farm. 

Well, we got the roof on, minus about 
fifty asbestos shingles, just before Thanks- 
giving. The windows, ordered in Sep- 
tember, arrived on December 11th, and 
were put in temporary casings the same 
day, with the thermometer at zero and a 
storm brewing. The next day the storm 
broke. and no more work would have been 
physically possible till Spring, even if it 
had been possible in other ways. Under- 
neath that incomplete roof, and behind 
those extemporized windows (the big 
sleeping porch, which is under the main 

(Continued on page 288) 











View down the orchard from the terrace. The bole 

in the foreground marks the site of a future garden 

pool, and the curved ditch, the brook flowing into it 
from the wall fountain. 
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The Atlanta Journal's Home Demonstration Kitchen, erected near the garden. There are on the average of one 
hundred women visiting this daily. 


Down In Atlanta, Georgia, They Have Been 
Turning Them Into War Gardens and Are 
Now Canning Their Vegetables and Fruits 


Georgia, was first promoted by the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. From the small begin- 
ning of ten vacant lots entered in the contest inaug- 
urated by them that year there are in 1918 a thousand 
lots entered. The movement this year has had the 
influence of the Chamber of Commerce back of it. 
Space was secured in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building for an office where a large store of literature 
was assembled and a campaign carried on to awaken 
and enthuse the people on the subject of gardening. 
The opening of an office as headquarters for the dis- 
tribution of plants, seeds and other supplies was one 
of the best things done in connection with the work. 
Many of the leading business firms in Atlanta 
have participated in this garden movement. The 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


ie 1916 the garden movement in Atlanta, 














A corner of the war garden planted by the Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


One of the thousand gardens entered this year in the contest 
held by the Women’s Clubs. 


from all indications in the middle of the summer, 
promised to have one of the most successful in 
their territory. The Atlanta Journal planted a 
garden which brought a constant stream of vis- 
itors to see how it was done. 

The natural sequence to the Atlanta Journal 
Garden was the establishment of a home dem- 
onstration kitchen. This was erected on another 
vacant lot near by, with the most modern equip- 
ment that could be bought. Miss _ Estelle 
Bozeman, government agent for the county, was 
placed in charge, and with her were other gov- 
ernment experts and trained Atlanta women, so 
that a force of instructors was always present at 
the kitchen. Vegetables from the garden were 
used for demonstrations in canning and drying. 














Our War Workers in Washington 


The Protection of Our Homes, Food and Fuel Conservation, the Development of the 





Community Centre 


F one could eliminate the foreign faces, 

a composite picture of the people one 

meets during a stroll along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
White House would surely reveal the 
future American type. For nowhere else 
can one find such a gathering of representa- 
tive Americans as on the streets of Wash- 
ington. They come from the vast terri- 
tory stretching from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, and extending south 
to Florida and Texas, as well as from 
Alaska, Porto Rico and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands—in fact from every 
place where the Stars and Stripes indicate 
dominion. 

What brings them all to Washington? 
The question is often asked and is answered 
in many ways. The best answer is that 
they are here in response to the Nation’s 
need. In the good old days 
when Washington was a place 
where friends chatted in 
groups on the streets of a 
summer’s morning and Con- 
gress debated with much 
warmth the widening of 
Swampcreek — protesting 
that the improvement would 


stigmatize the body as a 
“Billion-dollar Congress’’— 
in those days the present 


condition would have been 
unthinkable. The speeding 
up that has taken place since 
the War began has not been 
confined to the automobiles 
that now make walking along 
F Street a continuing adven- 
ture. The expansion of gov- 
ernmental activities has been 
so rapid that the states and 
territories have been searched 
for efficient workers. The 
latter have responded loyally 
and have plunged into their 
patriotic duties without re- 
gard to personal profit. 
Thousands of business men 
have volunteered their ser- 
vices and scores of thousands 
of women have responded to 
the call. 

These war workers are 
touching the lives of everyone 
of us in a thousand ways. 
From the welfare work for 
the new-born babe to the 
collection of the inheritance 
tax there is no escape from 
the manifold activities of the 
government in war times. 


| 
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The Capitol by day or by night is an inspiration t 


By C. W. MOORES 


On the outside the details of administra- 
tion may seem simple, but at the modern 
Hub where they all converge they become 
almost overwhelming in their multiplicity. 

Take the Food Administration for ex- 
ample. It supervises practically every 
meal eaten by more than a hundred mil- 
lion people, and it goes far over the habi- 
table world to provide meals for other 
hundreds of millions. To accomplish its 
great task it has had to change the eating 
habits of the whole people and to educate 
them to new foods and new methods of 
cooking. It has had to awaken them 
spiritually and to teach them anew the 
old, old lesson that they are in very truth 
the keepers of their brothers’ lives. 

No one mind can grasp the multiplicity 
of details involved in such an undertaking. 
It is possible only through the operation 
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The War Workers 
find tt always ready to give them new courage in the fight for Democracy 


These Are Only a Part of the Work of These Men and Women 


ol a great system ramifying from nation 
to state and from state to city, town and 
village. It eventually reaches your own 
coffee cup and places your conscience on 
guard to see that no more than one lump 
of sugar goes over its top. And that | take 
is the great triumph of Democracy which 
this war is bringing about—the overcom- 
ing of our own selfish desires for the good 
of the world. It is to the everlasting 
credit of Herbert Hoover that he has 
brought home to us all the real meaning 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Fuel Administration has under- 
taken a task scarcely less important and 
probably more difficult than that of the 
Food Administration. It is likely to 
affect every family which is not so fortu- 
nate as to grow its own fuel supply, and 
it will probably eventually greatly increase 
the number of wood lots in 
connection with American 
homes. If it succeeds in re- 
ducing our superheated 
houses toa temperature of six- 
ty-eight degrees it will be of 
great benefit to all concerned. 

Many lines of governmen- 
tal activity which were well 
under way before the war 
began have been speeded up 
to 2 remarkable degree under 
the press of present condi- 
tions. A notable instance is 
the home demonstration work 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This has been so 
effectively linked up with the 
extension systems of the State 
Universities and the State 
and local centres of the Food 
administration that few fam- 
ilies have escaped the helpful 
influence of the great body 
of devoted women who have 
been conducting the educa- 
tional campaign. This cam- 
paign has not only helped 
greatly in bringing about the 
substitution of corn and 
other grains for wheat, but it 
has affected millions of fam- 
ilies in the betterment of 
home conditions. A _ recent 
report records a case in point. 
Ruth Anderson, a young girl 
in Alabama—a member of a 
family of eleven—was in- 
duced to plant a tenth of an 
acre of beans and tomatoes 
as a girls’ club project. She 
lived in a shack of a house 
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The Washington Monument dominates the surrounding region. 


in which the rest of the family took 
little interest. Her garden attracted the 
attention of a neighboring carpenter who 
finally was induced to help build a new 
house for the Anderson family, taking his 
pay in the fresh and canned products of 
Ruth’s garden. The new house was fin- 
ished practically through Ruth’s efforts, 
and the family thenceforth took a new 
interest in life. 

One movement which has attracted 
comparatively little attention in propor- 
tion to its possible influence upon Ameri- 
can Life is that of the Community 
Centre. Thanks largely to the 
active interest of Miss Margaret 
Wilson, this is being tried out in the 
District of Columbia on an elabo- 
rate scale, so that not only the War 
Workers but the other residents of 
Washington have opportunities to 
learn what the movement means. 
The ideal of this movement is to 
have the schoolhouse and post-office 
combined to form the centre not 
alone for all civic and social activi- 
ties but also for supplying many of 
the natural needs of the people. 
The first such combination was cel- 
ebrated on the Fourth of July, by 
the opening of a schoolhouse post- 
office at.one of the outlying districts 
in Washington. 

‘his community centre move- 
ment is one of the greatest social- 
izing plans ever proposed. Its 
‘possibilities in bringing together all 
sorts and conditions of people are 
very great. It can affect not only 
the material lives but the spiritual 
ideals of every American family. 

One reason why this Community 
Centre movement seems more likely 
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Every night powerful searchlights reveal ils tip, 
and the lights in the Bureau of Engraving, with the Potomac River, combine to make an enchanting picture. 


to succeed now than in pre-war times is 
that there are real needs that bring people 
together to mutual advantage. The pro- 
saic purpose of drying apples may seem a 
lower reason for a community gathering 
than an academic discussion of the Law of 
Supply and Demand but it is much more 
effective. And one of the most important 
phases of it is the opportunity it affords 
for community buying. By utilizing the 


parcel post and having the postmaster 
act as buying agent, the people of the 
Centre at Park View, Washington, where 


Courtesy of Francis Holley 


Outdoor Movtes for War Workers on the steps of the Treasury Building. 
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the first such centre was established in 
July, are getting excellent creamery but- 
ter nine cents a pound cheaper than 
citizens in other districts. 

In the neighboring city of Baltimore, 
the Community Centre idea is being 
developed through community canning 
and drying groups. Thus a local paper 
recently announced: 

“A community kitchen where the 
mothers and girls of the neighborhood 
can go to learn to can or dry food or 
to make the new substitute dishes urged 
by the Food Administration is now in 
operation at School No. 6, Ann and 
Aliceanna Streets. 

“The kitchen is under the supervision 
of one of the emergency home demonstra- 
tion agents of the extension service of the 
Maryland State College of Agriculture, 
and the work is being financed by the 
Women’s Section, Maryland Council of 
Defense. Every day the kitchen is open 
and a schedule of hours has been arranged 
to suit the needs of those who attend. 

“There is no regular domestic science 
equipment in the school, so the kitchen 
which in school days is used for the prep- 
aration of the meals for the children in the 

open-air class is being utilized, and the 
open-air classroom on the third floor, cool 
and big and overlooking the harbor, is 
being used for the women to work in. It 
is expected that a large amount of work 
in the conservation of food will be done by 
the women of that section during the 
summer. ” 

A vast amount of work centres in 
Washington which is not directly a part 
of the Government. Any nation-wide 
patriotic or philanthropic activity 

(Continued on page 282) 





Washington is not the coolest place in our 


States, and outdoor pleasures are much preferred. 











Allies, We’re With You! 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 


T was.a great privilege recently, to listen to a Belgian prima 
donna. Her artistry was characterized as being “rather 
different.”” Her costume was most severe, her manner 
most earnest, her language indistinguishable and she herself was 
a wee mite of a wisp—but how she could thrill one and all and 
make even the least sensitive of us realize that it was the soul 
of her Country we were listening to! She truly was “different”’! 
There before us stood this being who knew what War meant in 
its most tragic terms. She herself had endured great numbers of 
odious experiences, and her family had fared even worse—yet 
there she was before us, miles from those whom she had cher- 
ished, singing as if her wee throat would burst trying to tell us in 
a “rather different’’ way that War could not kill the spirit nor 
break the courage in spite of its untold horrors and sufferings. 
To look at this splendid example of womanhood would be 
enough to make the most hardened slacker enlist when he real- 
ized that she was but a representative of a country besmirched 
with German atrocities. To those of us who could never hope 
to reach the other side, it made us eager to enlist in every bit of 
home service that came to hand, that could hasten the day when 
the land of such a people would be freed of the German stain. 
Our lines of service are so legion that oftentimes we confuse 
them and wonder if anything we try to do does help after all. 
Let us put ourselves in the great big army shoes of that soldier 
of ours and realize how often that same feeling must come over 
him when he sees that he is but one of such legions of men. 
Where would those legions be if every single man did not act as if 
he had the burden of the world upon his shoulders? His is a 
glorious privilege! We stay-at-homes must look upon our day’s 
work in exactly the same light, and with that attitude let us con- 
sider one of the first services that the Nation is calling upon us to 
render in the Food Army—that army that issues its roll-call three 
times every day, and it is a safe guess to say that nearly every 
one of us is on hand to answer to our name! 


“Sugar Is Sweet, but Victory Is Sweeter!” 


E must guard that sugar supply for the coming months or our 

Victory will not be as complete as we home-makers and home 
consumers must have it. We cannot all sing as did the Belgian 
prima donna and thereby exert our helpful influence: our homely 
part remains to substitute and save. One fact is plain and it 
should be a stern command to our consciences—that our Boys 
must have sugar Overseas or their efficiency is to be impaired. 
We appreciate this fact when we know that the Red Cross is not 
appealing for hundreds of cakes of sweet chocolate and hundreds 
of pounds of jams—they are crying for fons of these things. 
That sugar must come from our usually well-filled sugar bowls 
and from those treasonable bonbon boxes. It is a happy fact 
not to have to add from the tops of our cakes, for such have been 
relegated to the ranks of traitor in most of the truly American 
homes and public eating-places long since. In Canada it is 
illegal to put cane-sugar frostings on cakes, and further than that, 
the populace has been limited to the number of pounds of sugar 
that they can use to the barrel of flour. They are using every 
spoonful that they can get aside from their absolute necessities, 
in the canning of their fruits. Canada is but a few hundred miles 
away. Let us follow her example, every man, woman and child 
of us; let us think seriously over every spoonful of sugar used! 
We are of the world family of the Allies, and what is not legitimate 
for some members of this family to have, should not be legiti- 
mate for other members of the family to have, without some 
good geographic or trade reason behind it. 

Some of us are still ignorant of our own national ration of sugar 
which went into effect August first of this year. Each individual 
is limited to two pounds of sugara month. When this is trans- 
lated into terms of the week it means that we are allowed six- 
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teen level tablespoons, the equivalent of one cup for twenty-one 
meals. This includes not only the sugar used in coffee, tea and 
cocoa, but includes our total sugar consumption, whether it is in 
bread, cake, cookies or that ally of the Kaiser—cane-sugar can- 
dies. This sounds strenuous, and such it verily is until we realize 
that our sweet tooth has had its taste gratified away beyond the 
bounds of reason and the rulings of good health. To take candy, 
for instance we have to hang our heads in a wee bit of dismay 
when we realize that the following statements are true. Our 
average candy consumption in one year was enough to meet all of 
the sugar requirements of England’s sugar ration for one year, 
for France’s sugar ration for one year or for Italy’s sugar ration 
for two years. The money that was spent in the United States 
for one year for candy was double the amount required to feed 
elgium for one year! This last should stupefy us and make us 
resolve to do more than our necessary “bit” and to make up for 
our heavy indulgences of the past. 


Task Is Not as Difficult as at First It Appears 


A COMFORTING fact it is to know that there are so many ways 
in which we can overcome the direct consumption of cane 
sugar. In the first place let us educate the child into a safer 
zone of health by discouraging the very cheap highly colored 
candy. Make that child at the recess period invest his penny 
or two in the school lunch, getting real food for his money. Do 
not allow him to establish in those susceptible years a constant 
hankering after the taste of the extremely sweet article. 

Let us eat less of the sweet foods, as heavy desserts, rich pud- 
ding sauces, iced cakes and sugary pies. Let us put less sugar 
in our tea and coffee, dissolving completely that which we do use. 
Let us add to the cereal when almost cooked some chopped dried 
fruits such as figs, raisins or prunes and we will soon have our- 
selves educated to using no sugar at all on our cereals. 

Let us use more of the fruits whenever possible. Many con- 
tain a generous quantity of natural sugar. 

Fresh fruits have from seven to fourteen per cent of their food 
content in natural sugar. Such fruits as apples, bananas, 
grapes and oranges come in this class. Use them. Canned 
peaches, pineapple and pears contain from twenty-one to twenty- 
five per cent of sugar. 

The dried fruits are excellent as sweetening agents in desserts, 
cakes, cereals, etc. Use an abundance of the raisins, peaches, 
prunes, apricots, dates and figs, for all of these have twenty-five 
per cent of their food content in sugar. 

Substitution in Recipes Is Easy 

N almost every recipe which we are using through the week 

which calls for sugar, it is a comparatively easy matter to sub- 
stitute one other sweetening agent which will answer the purpose 
quite as well as sugar, and at the same time mean that we are 
sending that much more of those precious white granules to those 
lads of ours Overseas. The sugar substitutes which are most 
easily at hand arethecorn syrups, maple svrup, honey, and many 
times molasses. Though the latter is a product of the sugar- 
cane, it is legitimate to employ it where the other substitutes 
will not work as well. 

In using the corn syrups for sugar in your good old recipes, 
use one and two-thirds cups of the corn syrup wherever you used 
one cup of sugar. In using the syrup reduce the other liquids 
called for in the recipe one-fourth cup for every cup corn syrup 
used. 

In canning it is very possible to make the syrup that is poured 
over the fruit by substituting for half of the sugar called for, 
that much light corn syrup. The fruits are more delicate and 
the syrup is heavier. In canning the winter apples or any other 
fruits for spring use the sugar may be omitted entirely, if being 
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done by the Cold Pack Method, by simply adding ten minutes to 
the period of sterilization, making the time twenty-six minutes 
rather than sixteen. 

In considering the candy proposition it is a delightful fact to 
realize that there are only a few candies that we should let ab- 
solutely alone and very many that we can place upon our tables 
and in our former bonbon dishes, respecting them as good pa- 
triots. A few of those candies which we can consider as allies 
of the Kaiser’s poor benighted kaiserdom are the bonbons, mel- 
low mints, fudges of all kinds, glace nuts and fruits, and in fact 
all candies that depend for their lusciousness upon the cane sugar. 
These if purchased should go into those precious packages for 
those Overseas, for that is why we are abstaining from their use. 
The candies which we can feature are quite legion, simply de- 
pending upon the ingenuity of the one manufacturing them, 
whether she be Miss Hoover in the home kitchen or one of the 
Food Administration’s strong body guards in the factory. Such 
candies may be partially listed, beginning with the very hugest 
patriot of all, the popcorn ball made with corn syrup, Parisian 
sweets, corn syrup nougatines, maple centre creams, stuffed 
prunes, figs, dates, all kinds of fruit and vegetable pastes and 
infinite varieties of chocolate dipped fruits and nuts, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

We all know now that we are in this grim old battle until it is 
permanently finished, if it takes our last cent and our last breath. 
We have a Cause that is more than worth living for—it is worth 
dying for, those brave men of ours are showing us! Let us 
make the need for their supreme sacrifices cease just a bit 
sooner—one way for hurrying that day along is to guard the 
sugar. All together—let us DO it! 


SUGAR-SAVING SUGGESTIONS 
CEREAL WITH DaTEs or RAISINS 
3 cup dates or 3 cup seeded raisins 


Wash the fruit thoroughly in scalding water. Stone and cut in pieces. Add 
fruit to the cooking cereal ten minutes before serving. The addition of the fruit 
to the cereal should make it unnecessary to add any more sugar when serving it, 
if we are training our taste for the sweets properly. Try it and see! 
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SUGARLESS MARMALADE 


(This is very delicate and delicious.) 
¢ cup cooked ground carrot 
¢ Cup summer squash or pumpkin, peeled and ground 
? cup grated pineapple 
; cup light corn syrup 
1 lemon sliced very thin 
Mix ingredients and cook slowly until thick and of a marmalade consistency. 


Rice PuppinG 


¢ cup rice 1 tablespoon butter 

I cup water 3 teaspoon vanilla 

3 cups hot milk 3 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 teaspoon salt 3 Cup cocoanut or raisins 


6 tablespoons corn syrup or 1 cup cold milk 
5 tablespoons maple syrup 
Soak the rice in water for 20 minutes. Add the hot milk and cook it for 15 
minutes. Remove it from the heat and add butter, syrup, cinnamon and cocoa- 
nut. Turn the mixture into greased baking dish and pour the cold milk over 
the top. Cover the dish and bake pudding slowly for two hours. This pudding 
needs no sauce served with it. 
DaTE PuppING 
2 cups milk 3 tablespoons corn starch 
+ cup corn or maple syrup 3 teaspoon salt 
12 seeded dates, cut up small 1 teaspoon vanilla 
or 
3 cup prunes 
Mix cornstarch with { cup cold milk. Heat the remaining milk in the double 
boiler. Add the cornstarch, syrup, dates, and salt and stir until it has thickened. 
Cover and cook for 20 minutes. Add the vanilla and pour into a dish to cool. 


PopPeD Corn 

Pop the corn in a corn popper or a covered iron frying pan. Shake vigorously, 
taking care not to let it burn. (A cup of dried corn makes three quarts when 
popped.) Sprinkle salt over this or pour on melted butter. 

To make popcorn balls—boil together 1cupcornsyrupand 1 tablespoon vinegar 
until the mixture hardens when poured into cold water. Pour over the popped 
corn while the syrup is hot. When the material is cool enough to handle, grease 
the hands well and form into balls. 


PARISIAN SWEETS 

Use equal quantities of figs, nuts, dates, prunes, raisins or any combination of 
three of these. Put through the food chopper. Mix well and roll in grated 
cocoanut. 

Fruits IN PLace oF Heavy Desserts : 

aking of the fruits brings out their natural flavors with the addition of very 
little other sweetening. “Try stewing the fruits with the addition of } cup of corn 
syrup to each pound of fruit. When using dried fruit in this way, soak it first in 
water overnight and cook for ten minutes. 


A Pullman Breakfast Nook 


“If I were to fast for my life, I would eat a good breakfast in the morning.” —Old Spanish proverb. 


By MARION BROWNFIELD 





ND who wouldn’t eat a good 

breakfast every morning of 
one’s life in this attractive little 
breakfast nook, so bright and cheery, 
but simple and restful, withal? 

The pullman nook of a private — 
car was the inspiration of the 
one who planned it. Opening off 
one corner of the kitchen of the 
bungalow, in which it was built, 
it has a color scheme of cream 
and dark blue to match the kitchen. 
The woodwork, which _ includes 
the benches, table, plate rail and 
window trim are enamelled in a 
warm cream color. The wall 
space above the plate rail is tinted 
cream, also, but one tone lighter. 
[he curtains and linoleum are the 
same as used in the kitchen, and 
this is where the dark blue part 
of the color scheme comes in, for 
the curtains of white crepe have 
a Japanese floral design of blue 
upon them, while the linoleum is 
checked with large squares of blue. 








If artificial light is needed, it is 
supplied from the dainty little fix- 
ture above the table, which is shaded 
with a plain frosted glass shade 
fringed with white beads. Ordinarily 
plenty of fresh air and California 
sunshine come in the windows at the 
side, for the exposure is east, which 
is ideal for bringing morning sun 
into a breakfast room. 

The table is equipped with in- 
visible castors and can be slid 
completely out of the breakfast 
nook whenever desired. As it isa 
sizable table, with plenty of room to 
seat six, it is very practical, for it 
may be pulled out and used in the 
kitchen proper for any work that re- 
quires a kitchen table. This should 
suggest many modifications to other 
home builders, for there is no reason 
why such a table should not be 
built for all around service. With 
shallow drawers built underneath, 
table linen, silver or even kitchen 
utensils might be kept within. 
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Last Call for Renewal of Subscriptions 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


at the Old Rate 


HI 
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Last month we announced that: = 


I 


HAAN 


Owing to the continued increase in the cost of paper, and other manufactur- 
ing details, and owing to the increased postal rates, we have been confronted 
with a problem which is well known to the reading public—a problem which 
has only two solutions: to lower the high standard of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
and maintain the present price, or to raise the price of the magazine slightly 
and continue its present high standard. As we have been laying all our plans 
= toward making THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL a better, more helpful, more attract- 
= ive magazine than ever, we have decided on the latter solution, and beginning 
with October first, the price will be $3.00 a year. 
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We are unwilling to do this, however, without giving our readers the oppor- 
tunity to renew their subscriptions at the old rate. We will, therefore, allow 
you to extend your present subscription —-regardiess of date of expiration — 
one or two years at the old price of $2.50 a year-- provided you send in your 
order before the first of October. 
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Realizing that this announcement gave our readers only a short 


time in which to renew their subscriptions, and realizing that in 


these strenuous days some may not have found time to send in 
their orders, we have decided to extend this offer until November 
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tenth. This is positively the last date, however, when we can 





= accept any subscription at the old rate. 
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—=- SPECIAL OFFER-— Until November Tenth en 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 MOUNT VERNON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.50* for one year’s subscription 
OR 

$5.00** for two years’ subscription to THE HOUSE 

BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Wii 


Name 


Street 





RE Reo aOR Ee RP By RPI ees SM State 


*Foreign postage, $1.00 extra; Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. 
**Foreign postage, $2.00 extra; Canadian postage, $/.00 extra. 
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Electricity in the Home 


WHY YOUR ELECTRIC BILLS GROW FAT AND THIN 


How the Calendar Makes a Difference in the Bills and 
the Way to Check Them Up and Know They Are Right 


HEN spring weather comes along 
each year and the furnace is ex- 
cused for the summer, we heave 

a grateful sigh and say—‘* Thank Heavens! 
No more coal bills for a while.” Then 
when October comes, we light the fire and 
shoulder the coal bills as a matter of 
course, for we know that the cost of heat- 
ing is bound to rise and fall with the 
seasons. 

Our bills for electric light, however, are 
so small in dollars compared with our 
coal bills, meat bills, grocery bills and the 
other fixed charges for housekeeping that 
we are quite likely not to pay much atten- 
tion to them. They run along through 
spring and summer about sc-so, but when 
October and November come we’re sur- 
prised to note that the light bill is bigger 
than usual. “How’s this?” we ask. 
“Here’s this bill for two dollars’”—or 
three dollars or four—as the case 
may be. “A little while ago, | remem- 
ber, it was only just over a dollar.”’ 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


So we investigate. And what do we 
findr Why, we find that our old friend, 
the calendar, is up to its old tricks! 

We all realize that there are more hours 
of darkness each day in December than 
in each day in June. To be exact, there 
are 62 per cent. of them dark in December 
against 37 per cent. in June. But we are 
not concerned with the whole day—only 
with the greater number of “electric light 
hours’’—that period between dusk and 
bed-time when the lights are being used, 
and how these “electric light hours” 
change with the seasons is shown in the 
diagram. Because bed-time remains fixed 
the year around (10 o’clock we have fig- 
ured it here), and because the hour of 
dusk keeps creeping forward every night 
from June 21 to December 21, there 
are actually over three times as many 
“electric light hours’’ in December as 
there arein June. That’s a big difference. 
To give the figures again, there are 65 
hours in June when we use electric 

light against 205 hours in 
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a very welcome reduction in 
the electric bills during the 
summer months, it also 
means that when we receive 
our November and Decem- 
ber bills, we are going to fee! 
a little jolt, unless we have 
figured it out beforehand. 
The faithful little meter in 
the cellar has been working 
harder as the sun has crept 
ahead on the clock, and the 
end of the Daylight Saving 


Normal, 58 percent 











period has added another full electric 
light hour every day—a very consider- 
able increase. 

The weather man also has a finger in 
this pie. He has a great habit of giving 
us more cloudy days in the fall and winter 
months than in the summer months, and 
cloudy days mean electric light in the 
kitchen, dining-room, sewing-room, etc. 
For example, in the city in which | live, 
the weather man was kind to us in August 
of 1917, giving us only twelve cloudy days 
to the nineteen clear ones. But in the 
month of October, 1917, he frowned and 
gave us fifteen cloudy days and sixteen 
clear days. This sunshine factor varies 
with the month and with the year, as a 
glance at these Weather Bureau Sunshine 
charts for 1916 and 1917 show. Just a 
few extra cloudy days a month mean 
many additional electric light hours in the 
early morning, at dusk and through the 
day, in addition to the other extra uses of 
light in the fall and winter, which help 
your meter to register just a little more 
than in the summer. 

There are more indoor evening parties 
in the fall and winter—Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, to say noth- 
ing of minor celebrations! And when we 
give these parties, there must be a light 
in one or two bedrooms for the wraps, 
light on the porch to welcome the guests, 
light in the living-room and dining-room 
and surely light in the kitchen—for what 
is a party without “eats”? And then 
during these months, too, we are apt to 
sit up later—the children have lessons to 
study, we have more inclination to keep 
up with our reading, to knit, to play 
cards, to enjoy the open fire. 

So you see there are perfectly logical 
reasons why your electric bills grow fat in 

(Continued on page 257) 


The old-fashioned 
wasteful Carbon lamp 
and the modern Maz- 
da which gives the 
same volume of better 
light with but one- 
third the current 
consumption. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BUILT FOR 
TWINS 
(Continued from page 253) 


crane and singing kettle. In the south room 
the fire things are brass. 

One of the fireplaces has been bricked up, 
and in really cold weather it is very practical 
to have a stove, where we can have a fire over- 
night. We think we were very fortunate in 
having a stove of such good design; it is 
capable of burning either wood or coal. 
There are two brick ovens; being built for 
twins, you know, explains that. 

We had very few pieces of antique furniture 
when we came here seven years ago. How- 
ever, One way and another, they have ac- 
cumulated, and many are family pieces. Most 
of the pieces are not particularly valuable; 
rather, we have lent them value, and many 
have undergone almost unbelievable trans- 
formation. Perhaps foremost among these is 
the Sheraton sofa. Cloistered for years in 
dark and damp seclusion, it had no thought of 
further earthly vanity. When taken in hand, 
it was stripped to the frame, and in color would 
have matched any old rail-fence; a back leg 
was missing, and the ends of others were rotted 
off, while the whole rocked in most decrepit 
manner. Of course there are no springs ex- 
cept the natural strip of wood across the mid- 
dle. Care was taken to brace with iron every 
joint where it was possible to do so, and the 
beautiful old San Domingan mahogany color 
has been restored. A hair mattress was 
bought at auction; then there was new ticking 
and webbing, hairfelt, and all applied just so, 
before the outside tapestry, and with feet shod 
in new brass casters, it stands as dignified and 
grand as ever. 

Great-grandfather’s Sheraton wing-chair 
has been neatly covered, also the Martha 
Washington, which was one of Great-grand- 
mother’s wedding chairs; these are both rare 
pieces. Almost everyone, | think, is fond of 
the Windsor chairs, and what a variety of 
styles there are; all are picturesque, some are 
comfortable, while others are decidedly slippy. 
They have the advantage of looking well in 
almost any house. One of ours has the dis- 
tinction of having belonged to a judge of the 
Supreme Court, during his college days at 
Dartmouth. 

A Queen Anne fiddie-back chair was brought 
tous which had been most barbarbously treated, 
the arms having been cut off and turned over, 
then upholstered; the seat, too, had been up- 
holstered. The arms we carefully set in their 
natural position, then pieced them out, and 
one would never guess that it had undergone 
such a surgical operation. This chair and sev- 
eral others have been rush-seated with a suffi- 
ciently expert effect; furthermore, many have 
been decorated representing the old stencils. 

Seldom is there room to be found in any old 
house for so cumbersome a thing as the old 
spinning wheel (unless it be in the attic); but 
a tiny room, one of those architectural after- 
thoughts, seemed just the place for ours. 
What pride people must have taken in being 
able to spin well. 

One of our old chests—lI scarcely have the 
courage to tell you, but it is said to have come 
over in the Mayflower; my Grandfather had it 
from his Mother, when he was married. If we 
had one of those beautifully carved ones, it 
should stand in the parlor (yes, | said parlor) 
under the big worsted picture. However, beau- 
tifully carved chests do not grow on bushes. 
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Do you want to sell your present home or buy @ new one? 


The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service canhelp you. 2 
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Test It Witha Hammer-— You May Dent Ail LY 
the Wood but the Varnish Wont Crack XX il 


“FLOOR \ 









/ARNISH 


for Floors Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


IRST made for floors — that 
is the reason *°61”’ Floor Var- 
nish gives such sterling service 
on floors; that is why it 1s so tough 
and elastic: that is the reason it 
lasts so long. **61’’ is made to wear 
— to resist abrasion. It is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 


And it naturally follows that ‘‘61’’ wears 
even longer on furniture and_ interior 
woodwork — because it withstands the 
countless footsteps and abuse to which 
every floor is subjected. 

*"61’” is a handy, easy-to-use finish that 
stains and varnishes in one operation; for 
every household purpose. It is sold in 
the following semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors: Light and Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Forest Green, Cherry; also Nat- 
ural, Dull Finish and Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card;also Panel Finished with“‘61” 


and examine this remarkable finish. 
Try the famous hammer test. It 
will convince you. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
are used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If 
any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Product fatls to give satisfaction 
you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada 
23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 

































Vite. itralite 


tonc-urs WHITE ENAMEL 


It spreads so far, 
works so easily, 
lasts so long, and is 
so economical that 
it is praised even by 
competitors. Inside 
and outside, itis guar- 
anteed three years. 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


























PERMANENT FOOD PRODUCTION 


HE emphasis in food production thus far 

has been largely placed on the annual 

crops—the vegetables and staple grains 
so essential to the world’s existence. The past 
season’s experience, however, has shown as 
never before the necessity of more general at- 
tention to the planting of the perennial fruits 
and vegetables—those which, from the very 
fact that they may require years of growth be- 
fore production begins are all the more neces- 
sary to the carrying out of the world’s food 
program. Few people are able to buy small 
or large fruits at the prices recently prevailing, 
yet hundreds of thousands of those who are 
going without these essentials toa healthy diet 
might easily raise an abundance on their own 
home grounds. 

It is not generally understood that October 
is probably the best month in the year for 
planting small fruits and perennial vegetables. 
The plants have now completed the season’s 
growth. They may readily be transferred to 
new soil. They get established before winter 
sets in and the roots will form heal- 
ing calluses by spring. The soil will tll 
settle in all crevices so that when the 
mild weather of a new season comes 
the plants will be ready to start into 
rapid and continuous growth. In 
many cases one may gain nearly a 
season through such fall planting. 

At the prices prevailing last sum- 
mer berries of all sorts were worth 
nearly their weight in silver, if not in 
gold. Yet a bit of ground planted 
now to raspberries or blackberries 
will soon become a plantation that 
will yield an abundance of luscious 
fruit—to be had fresh for the gather- 
ing before each meal. One of the 
unsolved mysteries is why so many 
people deny themselves luxuries so 
easily obtained. For the garden of 
smali fruits should be one of the most 
important parts of the home grounds. 
It furnishes a supply of healthful and 
delicious food during many months. 
When once established it will remain 
productive for many years if well 
cared for. It furnishes every season 
plenty of plants for renewing the gar- 
den or starting other gardens. 

Some definite suggestions as to 
small fruit planting for October 
adoption follow: 

Plant the currant bushes along the 
border of the garden but if possible 
have a space on each side that can be 
spaded or plowed in order to prevent 
witch-grass from running into the row. 
Plant one- or two-year old bushes, 
four feet apart in rows six feet apart. 
Set the bushes a little deeper than 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


they grew before. A rich moist soil in a par- 
tially shaded situation is desirable for currants. 
After they are once started the bushes may 
be kept in condition either by tillage or mulch- 
ing. If by tillage, surface cultivation should 
be frequent enough to keep down weeds and 
prevent a crust upon the soil’s surface. If by 
mulching, the mulch should be so thick that 
no weeds will break through and the soil be 
kept moist. For a small number of bushes 
there are decided advantages in the use of the 
mulch. 

The planting and culture of gooseberries is 
very similar to that of currants. The fruits 
are not so generally used, yet when green they 
make an excellent sauce and when ripe are very 
good to eat. It is desirable to have a few 
gooseberries in every home garden. Plant 
the bushes near the currants. Have the rows 
six feet apart with the bushes four feet apart in 
the rows. 

The raspberry plantation may easily become 
the most valuable part of the garden. Select 
a moist well-drained loamy soil rather than one 
which is so sandy that the berries will suffer 





A remarkable wild seedling ‘Red Raspberry from New York State. 
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from drought. The early red varieties begin 
to ripen almost as soon as the strawberries are 
through fruiting and the season is continued 
for many weeks by the late reds and the black- 
caps. The newer ever-bearing sorts like St. 
Regis prolong the season until autumn. 
Raspberries should be set about four inches 
deep in rows five feet apart with the plants 
three feet apart in the rows. One can get from 
any nursery plenty of good varieties of both 
red and black raspberries at very small cost 
and when the plantation is once established the 
new plants come on so rapidly that thereafter 
there is always an abundance for setting new 
beds or enlarging old ones. 

We are coming to a new appreciation of the 
value of good quality blackberries for family 
use. It is almost impossible to kill off black- 
berries in a climate where they survive the 
winter so that it is desirable to put them at one 
side of the garden or in a corner where they 
will not overrun other things. The under- 
ground roots penetrate the soil in all direc- 
tions and come to the surface as new plants 
that soon get a strong root system. Set the 
plants four or five feet apart in rows 
six feet apart. 

On most home grounds there is 
room for at least one grape vine. It 
can be bought for ten cents and set 
out in half an hour. It will begin to 
bear in two or three years and will 
continue in fruitage for a life-time. 
It will also, if one so desires, give 
grateful shade in summer. Is_ not 
such an investment well worth mak- 
ing? 

Choose a sunny place in which to 
dig the hole for the grapevine. Then 
dig it deep and broad and fill in the 
bottom with old bones or leaf mold 
or both. Sift in a few handfuls of 
wood ashes so as to get a place for 
the roots of the vine to find rich 
nourishment a year or two after it is 
planted. 

After the plant is set see that it 
has plenty of water the first summer. 
Do not try to water it every day 
but soak it thoroughly once a week. 
Provide a trellis or support for the 
shoots that come up. If the tendrils 
are not able to get hold tie up the 
shoots loosely with rags or soft twine. 


PERENNIAL VEGETABLES 


The asparagus bed may easily be 
made the most profitable part of the 
permanent planting in the home 
grounds. October is the best month 
to plan for this. There is then more 
time to do the work and the roots for 
planting will be fresh and ready to 
start into growth early in spring. 

(Continued on page 278) 
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THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY IN 
COLONIAL TREATMENT 
(Continued from page 258) 


right angles to the main building, there was 

abutted still another addition—a wing to 

house the service department. 

Upon the completion of this intermediate 
stage, there existed a house of generous area 
and interesting form; with the reception room, 
the library and a portion of the living hall, 
together with the rooms immediately above, 
to represent the original portion. In external 
character, the house was at that period un- 
doubtedly attractive and individual, although, 
in comparison with its present unique appear- 
ance, scarcely picturesque. 

Studying the delightful facade, in the 
photograph, one is impressed by that com- 
mendable sense of fitness which has decreed 
homelike attributes without a touch of the 
grandiose, picturesqueness without a suggestion 
of the bizarre. The whole composition is, 
indeed, while unusual, thoroughly sincere— 
and at the same time perfectly attuned both’ 
to the slightly rolling character of the site and 
to the historic environment. 

At the extreme left, two comparatively 
narrow windows still denote the earliest por- 
tion of the homestead. The length of the wide 
living-porch marks the termination of the first 
alterative and restorative undertaking; the 
quondam spring-house, far to the right, the 
completion of a really notable architectural 
project. 

In coloring, this house is no less satisfying 
than in compositional character, and that 
coloring is particularly gratifying because it is 
indigenous through the use of a local stone. 
Iron deposit in this stone gives a wonderful 
depth and range of warm browns, which re- 
lieve the prevailing gray tones; and this con- 
trast of colorings is accented by the wide-raked- 
out, white joint with which the stonework is 
laid. 

While in a small house, the use of sev- 
eral contrasting constructive materials is 
seldom successful, a variety of materials em- 
ployed under proper restraint lends interest 
to a building equaling in scope the house illus- 
trated. The whitewashed stonework of the 
laundry wing does not, therefore, detract in 
the least from the charm of the ensemble. 
Rather, it increases the interest by giving an 
emphasis to the informal composition of the 
house, and, in addition, its brilliant white sur- 
faces create a happy contrast to the other 
stonework and provide a play for light and 
shade. 

Following Colonial precedent, all the exte- 
rior trim of this house, with the exception of 
the dark green blinds at the upper windows, 
is painted a soft ivory-white—harmonious alike 
with the gray-brown stonework, the many- 
gabled weathered shingle roof and _ the 
quaint whitewashed finish of the subordinate 
wings. 

And after all this is still a dignified 
Pennsylvania homestead—one pauses in grate- 
ful admiration upon finding, in place of trivial 
“formal garden” or contorted shrub, the 
simple beauty of wide, sweeping stretches of 
sward, the natural massing of shrubbery, the 
soft lines of perennially verdant hedges and 
the commanding presence of giant trees. 
Thus have dignity and sincerity joined hands 
in casting over both house and environment 
the tranquil spirit of home. 
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Get more joy out of your home! 


Re-finish an old chair, or a table, or some wearworn but cherished bit of furniture with 
Acme Quality Paints or Finishes—and your enthusiasm to brighten up the “dark”’ spots 
all over the house will be unlimited. Acme results are so certain! 


Do you realize that every 


releases just that much labor toward winning the war? 
For every surface that can be painted, enameled, stained or finished, there 1s an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 
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.CME QUALITY SHEL =a 





For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs 
about the house, keep always on 
hand at least a can each of Acme 
Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for iron bed- 
steads, furniture, woodwork and 
similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the 
right color. 


Ask the Readers’ Service for suggestions 
on furnishings and decorations 
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bit of painting you do yourself about your home 


Write us for our two helpful books, mailed without 
charge to Acme Quality users. “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” is a complete painting reference book and 
instantly answers your questions. The smaller book 
“Home Decorating” gives many fine suggestions. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AM, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Toledo Lincoln Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Topeka St Louis Fort Worth 
Dallas Minneapolis Birmingham Portland 
Chicago Nashville Spokane Salt Lake City 


Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL > BOUND VOLUMES | 


HE HOUSE BEAUT 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 


Volume 43 contains the six issues of December, 1917, to May, 1918. 
SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 



















TIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 


























378 The Readers’ Service will give information 
sat ess about the care of lawns and gardens. 
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Dreer’s 


Bulbs 


der of Bulbs next Spring. 


varieties and offer in our Autumn 
sus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., ete. 


Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. 


den and conservatory. 


Henry A. Dreer, 





Reliable Spring - Blooming 


O NOT miss the joy of having a bed or bor- 
Plant them this 
Fall as early as you can and success is certain. 

We import the very highest grades of the finest 


splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out doors, window gar- 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogue 

















FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER PLANTING 


I have delayed sending 
out my catalogue of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and Narcis- 
could receive positive 

assurance by cable that my usual supply 
of bulbs is actually shipped and on the 
‘ water. The list is now ready, and with 
it lam combining A SUPPLEMFNT TO 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


in which I am offering many new shrubs and plants of recent 
introduction, none of which are included in my general cata- 
logue. Both the Bulb List and the Supplement will be mailed 
to my regularcustomers, and to all others who request acopy. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


is a complete catologue of new and 
rare Peonies, Irises, Lilacs, and 
many other full collections of 
plants and shrubs; invalua- 

ble to every gardener. If you 

do not have a copy of this 
book (edition 1918) write for 

it today. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penn. 





VICK’S actP28%, GUIDE 


“ Beautify Vou Home 


with Hicks trees, shrubs and hardy 
flowers. October is the time to 
plant. Our 15-year-old trees fruit 
\ quickly and give plenty of shade. 
: Cut off objectionable views with =: 
* evergreens. Send us photo of =: 
your home. We’ll help you | 
plan. Satisfactory growth guar- 
z anteed. Send for catalog. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


_ Westbury Long Island 
4 Box B Phone 68 







































AMERICAN-GROWN 
EVERGREENS 


| For October Planting 


Our ability to supply plants of the 
highest quality is not curtailed by 
the stoppage of foreign shipments. 
Buy nursery stock grown at 
Andorra. 
Andorra 
Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
‘‘Suggestions for Effective 
Planting’ on request. 


Box 230 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 





























It’s free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION 1918 Write today 
Gives accurate, hcuest and useful information on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs especially for Fall planting. The leading 
authority for 70 years. Send for your copy today 
before you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 
years’ experience. Nomatter where you live, we guaranteesafe 
delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1072 West Grove, Pa. 











TABLE DECORATIONS AND DELICACIES 





also the exact working out of the details. 


for $3.50. Address 
Circulation Dept. 





By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the freshest, most 
desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons distinctive without the extrava- 
gance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may readily be obtained. 


Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general effect, but 


96 half tone engravings. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewal) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Price $2.00 net. 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 276) 


For the asparagus bed select if possible a 
rich mellow soil that has been thoroughly 
enriched in previous seasons. Apply a good 
dressing of agricultural lime before plowing or 
spading if the soil has not been thoroughly 
limed in previous seasons. Line the rows three 
or four feet apart and plow or spade out shal- 
low trenches seven inches deep and about ten 
inches wide. Set out carefully selected one- 
year-old crowns along the bottoms of these 
trenches, spreading the roots out horizontally. 
Cover with only about five inches of soil and 
protect through the winter with a heavy 
mulch. In spring remove the mulch and 
gradually fill in the trenches as the asparagus 
stalks grow. By the end of the season they 
should be filled in level. 

A few rhubarb plants are growing in many 
home gardens. They yield a small supply of 
stalks each spring. Very few such gardens, 
however, have plenty of roots in reserve for 
winter forcing. Toplan forsuch reserves, how- 
ever, is one of the easiest ways to increase the 
value of the garden product as well as to have 
through the winter months a delicious and 
healthful sauce for family use. 

To establish a rhubarb bed select a rich 
place along one side of the garden and enrich 
it well. Dig in compost to a depth of fifteen 
inches. Buy a dozen or more roots of one or 
more of these varieties: St. Martins, Linnzus, 
Victoria. 

Among the plants used for flavoring spear- 
mint is probably the most popular. Roots 
for planting may be obtained from any 
nurseryman or often from a neighbor who has 
a bed of herbs. The species multiplies so 
rapidly from underground rootstocks that 
even one plant will soon furnish a family 
supply, while half a dozen will provide an 
abundance. Select a corner of the garden 
where the plants need not be disturbed from 
year to year, and where they will not run into 
plantings of other perennials. Once estab- 
lished such a spearmint bed need not be dis- 
turbed for half a dozen years. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
BUNGALOW 


(Continued from page 261) 


THE 


attic through the ceiling beneath it. The roof 
of the bungalow should be very carefully 
designed as a non-conductor of heat and cold. 
In a two-story house one can generally keep 
the first floor warm. But the one-story 
bungalow, having no second floor to act as a 
buffer, must have a warm, tight roof. The 
proper method of construction will be treated 
in a later article. 

Here, too, will be taken up questions of 
interior arrangement. The usual scheme of 
the Indian bungalow is entirely unadapted to 
our climate and manner of life. But properly 
adapted to our peculiar needs, the bungalow 
can be made a delightful home, cool in summer 
and easily heated in winter, with living-rooms, 
bedrooms, and service adequately isolated. 
It is encouraging to find that our present 
domestic architecture is rapidly producing 
excellent examples of the bungalow. A later 
article will treat of the American bungalow— 
good and bad. 
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What Every American Wartime Woman 


Needs and Deserves to Know: 





How to put the running of her Household during these stringent 
times on as smooth, as systematic, and as easily economical a basis 


as her Husband’s business HAS to be. 


‘‘Pretty but impractical wives” are no longer fashionable. 


To be a self-reliant, successful housekeeper without cut- 
ting into one’s leisure time—without drudgery or a show 
of effort—while at the same time doing considerably less 


the land, no matter what her social position may be. 
To learn how, many a pretty woman has had to wait until 
grown gray-haired with care. But YOU can now have 





the most of all that these ‘“‘other women” have had to 


tugging at the family purse-strings than ever before—is 
squeeze from the problems of home life—without waiting! 


now a matter of far more than pride to every woman in 


These Four Books in 
The House Beautiful Home Library 


WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. 


They are just as handy, just as useful, just as reliable, just as necessary in the successful manage- 
ment of your home, as the many essential reference books and business short-cuts to which your 
husband has constant recourse and without which he’d never think of trying to do business. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Composed of enlightening chapters on the laundry, home sanitation, foreign 
cooking, toilet suggestions, needlework, preserving and pickling, minor illnesses, 
and scores of other vital home-making subjects. This volume contains 18 full-page 
illustrations and is packed with the treasured lore of generations of housewives. 


“ Just the things that all housekeepers, at some time or 
other, have wanted to know.””—American Club Woman. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 
By EDWIN T. and LILLIAN BREWSTER 


The sub-title of this timely book is “‘ Better Food at Lower Cost.” In these 
days of conservation and soaring prices, what subject is more important to the 
home? The volume is not a dry treatise on proteins, and calories, but an inter- 
esting, practical, common-sense discussion on the economic preparation of three 
wholesome meals a day. 

“A laudable effort to meet the increased cost of living.’-—N. Y. Sun. 





LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER—2y JANE PRINCE 


Cast in the form of friendly letters to a bride, this book is crammed with individual suggestions on the family budget, econo- 
my in the home, the weekly cleaning, servants, formal dinners and luncheons, and other branches of the great profession of Ps 


modern housekeeping. It is devoted particularly to those larger problems of efficient home management which means so 


‘Practical suggestions of the utmost value and help, and inspi- 
ration in times of discouragement.” —New Orleans Picayune. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE—8y THEODORE M. CLARK 


A thorough-going discussion of the treatment of stoves, furnaces, fireplaces, water-pipes, roofs, chimneys, 
woodwork, floors, plumbing and lighting fixtures, etc., which is designed to prevent physical disorders of 





the house and reduce expenses for repairs. This book, written by a noted architect, is a certain trouble- Pt 
saver for any householder. , oe 
sy RS s 
sits 7 
oss 
° ° ° : 9 R s 
Thus you receive a full year’s subscription to America’s PP es 
° ° ° ’ <° 7 @ ss 
foremost Magazine of Home-making, and joy-making oF 8 See 
se “x? sees 
74 4 VPP & 


—absolutely free—if you use the attached Coupon. 








What kind of lumber will you use for your house? 7. H E H O U S E B E A U a ti ] F U i 


Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 





Living Room, 

Residence E. 

B.Power,San 
Francisco. 
Maybeck & 


Striking and Individual 


Lnteriors 
Architects. 


Inherent qualities peculiar to California Red- Note unusual 

ood make i ible : jor finish effect of white 
wood make it possible to secure interior finishes sap Redwood 
of striking beauty and individuality. These contrasted 


- with darker | 
qualities are— 








heartwood of 
roof sheathing 





Its natural, soft, warm coloring; 
Its beauty of texture and pattern ; 4] 
Its freedom from pitch— Redwood can be 
stained or enameled with certainty of securing 
an unusually artistic and durable finish ; 

Its freedom from warping, cracking or twisting. 
Many architects and owners consider the natural coloring 
and texture of California Redwood to be its greatest 
charm, its dignity and beauty invariably exciting frank 
admiration. And the effects to be secured by staining 
Redwood are without number and peculiarly attractive. 


Write for stained samples and free booklets— ‘‘California 
Redwood Homes’” and ‘‘How to Finish Redwood.” 


Please give us the names of your architect and local 
lumber dealers, 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Call Building, San Francisco 


Ask for the child’s story of the “big trees” of California 


Califorrtia Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 



















AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S MESSAGE 


By MRS. A. BURNETT SMITH 


has stirred deep interest in all parts of the country 
In response to scores of requests, the article has 
been printed in pamphlet form, and may be had on 
application 
Price per copy, 15 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON 
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WALLS —AS DECORATION AND 
BACKGROUND 


(Continued from page 243) 


WHITE AND PLAINLY TINTED WALLS 


N an old Dutch Colonial house, the roof of 

which descended to the hillside upon which 
it was built, the interior walls bore both the 
tooth and tone of time. Its purchasers, who 
have the enlightened common-sense of which 
| have before written, wished to preserve its 
genuine antiquity and yet secure freshness. 
They, therefore, whitewashed the walls, using 
the Light-House Mix which does not rub off, 
and when they had hung simple white curtains 
and introduced their fine old mahoga:y furni- 
ture, the result was all that could be desired. 

Walls so done, or painted in oil colors, or 
with some of the numerous advertised prepara- 
tions, naturally possess much the same 
characteristics as those treated in the previous 
section—there is a simplicity and_ bigness 
about them all. 

As compared with papered walls, soon to be 
considered, each has its own advantages. The 
painted wall is more sanitary than the papered 
one, particularly when many layers of paper 
are allowed to accumulate without scraping. 
With paint any desired tone may readily be 
mixed, whereas the precise shade desired may 
not always be obtained in paper. Paint 
demands walls in perfect condition and prop- 
erly prepared: paper is not so exigent and is 
readily applied. 

That the simply painted wall possesses great 
charm in combination with appropriate, well- 
placed pictures and attractive furniture, is 
shown by the man’s living-room illustrated. 


DECORATIVE WALLS AND THEIR UsEs 


HIS heading at once brings us face to 
face with the important query: Shall our 
walls be considered and treated as_back- 
ground or as decoration? And after all, the 
question should not be difficult for each of us 
to decide. The masters of the Renaissance 
and of some subsequent periods, revelling in 
ornament and color, were quite competent to 
endue all their surfaces and furnishings—walls, 
ceilings, floors, hangings and furniture—with 
these qualities—and yet secure harmony and 
repose. It is also possible for our best archi- 
tects and a few decorators today so to do, but 
it is hardly needful to mention that the problem 
demands knowledge, wisdom, and taste of a 
high order. Unless then the householder can 
avail himself of such aid he had better deny 
himself an universal ornateness. As a general 
principle ornament requires the relief of plain 
surfaces, strong color the relief of neutral 
tones. It is evident, then, in our use of orna- 
ment that we must have relative simplicity 
and quietness somewhere, and it should not be 
difficult for us to decide where it shall be. 
It should at once be said that spaciousness is 
a great simplifier: so that if our rooms are large 
and anything approaching crowding is sedu- 
lously avoided, much more ornament and color 
may be employed than in smaller and neces- 
sarily well-filled apartments. If furniture is 
scanty and simple, walls of rather decorative 
character are almost demanded to avoid 
bareness of effect. If furniture, hangings, and 
the various other objects with which we sur- 
round ourselves are rich and ornamental, the 
relief of background is the evident prescrip- 
tion. If walls are decorative, and particularly 
if ornamental ceilings are added thereto, the 
floor should be restful and the upholstery and 
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hangings without obtrusive pattern and strong 
contrasts. Walls may be decorative and yet 
not insistent, and these naturally allow a con- 
siderable degree of these qualities of pattern 
and contrast elsewhere. 


The principles guiding us are therefore plain, 
and we may pass on to the consideration of 
decorative walls. Without at all attempting 
to describe the infinite variety of treatments 
of which human invention has shown itself 
capable, some of the more modest and gen- 
erally useful methods open to us may be men- 
tioned. 

Next month’ an illustration will be given 
of the fine living-room of the architect, Mr. 
William Lawrence Bottomley. With the in- 
fluence of Italy as his inspiration this hand- 
some and altogether happy result was secured 
in this manner: The lofty walls were cov- 
ered with canvas painted a dull gold, and 
the pattern stenciled upon it in burnt um- 
ber, not with hardness and regularity but 
with different quantities of color, so that in 
some cases it is quite transparent. The poly- 
chrome frieze is painted, and in the cartouches 
are inserted a series of reproductions from 
Piranesi. 

As previously mentioned, panelled walls may 
be made highly or quietly decorative by inserts 
of all-over painted decorations, smaller, con- 
ventional designs, Watteau or Oriental figures, 
etc. Or the inserts may be of fabrics or of 
ornamental papers. They may also be en- 
riched with color and the mouldings gilded. 
In the Eighteenth Century they were fre- 
quently in tones of cream, gray, yellow-cream, 
green and blue-green, with the carvings gilded 
or partly so. 

Painted walls may have panelling or a 
wainscot of lines supplemented by other 
painted decorations such as those mentioned 
in the panel section above. 

A favorite device of many of the best modern 
English architects is the painting or stencilling 
of a conventionally decorative frieze above 
three-quarter panelling, or with an otherwise 
plain wall, above a strong rail set two or three 
feet below the ceiling. Sometimes such a 
frieze is in modelled “compo” with or without 
color. I recall one example of conventional 
trees and figures in this medium, and another 
in which, the rest of the wall being plain, there 
were strongly modelled heraldic designs above 
the fireplace. 

Bands of conventional decoration may be 
used around a plain centre or run only per- 
pendicularly down the sides of such a centre. 

A very interesting treatment, in the “newer 
decoration” with strong color of wall in 
connection with a piano, by Mr. Aschermann, 
is illustrated and a full description of the color- 
scheme given beneath. 

Wall may be entirely covered by rich fabrics 
or strongly ornamental papers or decorated 
leather. 

The degree of ornament or color in walls 
consistent with a considerable amount of 
decoration in other surfaces and objects should 
be carefully weighed in each instance or con- 
fusion will result. As an instance, it may be 
said that an ivory-white panelling with a dam- 
ask insert of rose, old blue, light green or old 
gold would be a perfectly appropriate back- 
ground for a reception room furnished with 
Sheraton painted satinwood or painted Louis 
Seize furniture upholstered in the same coloring 
as the panel insert. 

(To be continued) 
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Waken at your best 
from deep tranquil sleep 


"THERE is one mattress which is designed and made 
solely for the purpose of helping you to enjoy a 
sweet, deep sleep. It is the popular 


WILSON’S 


“RESTGOOD” 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


Filled with resilient curled hair, treated by our ex- 
clusive process, the “Restgood” Mattress actually rests 
your weary muscles and nerves and mind—assisting 
nature to restore your fitness. 

Ask your dealer to show you the “Restgood.” If he 
does not handle it, please write us for information and 
interesting booklet. Address Dept. H. O. 10. 
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Makers of “Restgood” Army and Camp Equipment 
Ask for booklet 
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of Supremacy m Fira 






From the aristocratic dignity of the 
chateau to the sweet homey-ness of 
the cottage or apartment OAK is King. 

AMERICANOAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Write for Booklets. Tellus your problems. Ad- 
dress Room 1413. 41 Main Street. Memphis, Tenn. 





OU’LL save valuable coal 
by equipping your win- 
Fa =5 dows with STANLEY 
ET), Storm Sash Hardware. 
Easy to use, attractive in de- 
sign, it is not only convenient, 
7 but it keeps the cold out and 
| | the warmth in. Write for catalog. 
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New Britain Conn., U.S. A. 
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82 Do you want to sell your present home_or buy a new one? 
202 The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Servicecan help you. 


THE WOMAN’S LAND ARMY OF 
AMERICA 


(Continued from page 256) 


an instructor. It will be interesting to learn 
how this turns out. 

A woman farmer has applied for a very 
small unit to work for her, boarding in her 
house. As she cannot get servants and she 
and her daughter must do the housework, 
besides supervising the farm work she asks 
that only college students be sent her, that she 
may have congenial society. She also stipu- 
lates that they shall do their farm work before 
and after the heated hours as she does herself. 
Places on this unit are much in demand. 

Some excellent Auxiliaries to the Land Army 
have arisen which give valuable service. 

One of the most active of these was planned 
by Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford, of Bryn 
Mawr, who, realizing how waste was inevitable 
wherever there is a large garden oi orchard, 
founded a society for the conservation of sur- 
plus produce. She issued a circular to her 
friends and neighbors, inviting them to co- 
operate with her in several ways. She invited 
those who could work to form committees to 
go out once or twice a week and pick fruit or 
vegetables, those who had more than they 
needed to invite workers to come and gather 
their surplus crops, those who had automobiles 
to drive the workers and their baskets to and 
from their work. 

The response was most encouraging. Bands 
of workers were enrolled, who went faithfully 
to do their labor. Owners of large places in- 
vited the committee to take their surplus, or 
directed their gardeners to send whatever there 
was to spare. Some of the shops gave the use 
of their trucks once or twice a week. At the 
end of the morning’s work the stuff was sorted, 
whatever was cannable was sent to the nearest 
cannery, and the rest given to the Boys’ 
“House of the Good Shepherd” or the hospi- 
tals. The report tells us that over four hun- 
derd bushels of stuff were gathered, and 18,750 
jars of fruit and vegetables were canned. In 
connection with this, all workers who could 
spare the time met every Saturday morning 
at the cannery to put up preserves for the 
soldiers, and in this way a valuable contribu- 
tion was made to the stores of the Overseas 
Committee. 

The success of this movement inspired oth- 
ers, and similar committees are being formed 
in several places. 

So many women had expressed a wish to do 
Land Service, who had only a few hours to 
zive each week, that the National League for 
Women’s Service decided to open an office to 
book such applicants. The wisdom of such a 
move was quickly proven. One hundred 
women are already at work—some for a few 
hours, some for two or three afternoons a week, 
some for every Saturday. They cultivate 
vacant lots, back yards and neglected gardens, 
and expect to raise large quantities of vege- 
tables on small and hitherto barren spaces. 

Another opportunity for service was seized 
by a woman farmer who, hearing of the large 
number of healthy girls wanting to work, who 
are ineligible because of being under the re- 
quired age—eighteen—decided to establish a 
camp for them on her own fruit farm, to meet 
their conditions. The hours will be short, but 
no doubt good work will be done and many 
farmers of the future will get there their first 
training. 

In many respects we may feel fully satis- 



















PAINT, VARNISH, 
KALSOMINE, ETC. 


will not adhere fixedly if applied in any way 
which does not rub them into the pores of 
the surface covered, so as to permanently 
bind them. Throwing paint, etc., at a surface 
is a cheap, make-shift method, gives only 
a skim coat, which too often brings trouble. 


Rub in good Paint, Varnish, 
Kalsomine, etc., with 
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be avoided. Send for Illustrated Literature. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our 
forefathers which accord so well with our present-day 
interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by the 
discriminating and may be chosen either for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize with the 
surrounding interior. 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we finish 
to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. 

Send for our color chart and complete catalog illustrating 
over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottage styles. 


Dexter 
Table 


WILLIAM LEAVENS €£CO. wwe. 


ANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. __ asst 











ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 


architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10’ x11”) - - - $3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, OneYear - - .- - - - = - $2.50 


Special Offer —$4.75 For 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 
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fied with these beginnings, provided we realize 
that they are only beginnings. 

It is sensible to begin slowly and increase 
our labors as necessity requires. It is sensible 
not to overtax a lot of untrained women, but 
rather, let them be gradually accustomed to 
the effort they must make. But this care of 
oneself may easily go too far. In our planning 
now we try to arrange the work so that the 
women may not be overtired—quite right. 
But if the War lasts much longer, it will not 
matter whether work tires us or not. We 
must do it, as the women of other countries 
have learned to do it. No one who has at- 
tended Miss Fraser’s lectures and heard her 
tell what the Englishwomen are doing, or 
heard the oft-told tale of the many kinds of 
heavy work being done by the French and 
Belgian women, can doubt that we are learning 
more than the alphabet of what we must know 
and do and bear later. 


WAR WORKERS !N WASHINGTON 

(Continued from page 270) 
naturally has its headquarters here. 
The American Red Cross is, of course, 
the most important of these, although it is now 
so directly affiliated with the Government that 
it perhaps should be considered a part of it. 
Such organizations, however, as the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics and the National War 
Garden Commission are private enterprises, 
supported by the generosity of public-spirited 
citizens who have seen a need and have taken 
measures to supply it. Thus the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics was established by 
Mr. Francis Holley before the War to educate 
the people by means of pictures, and it now 
has thousands of feet of films being shown free 
to hundreds of thousands of people every week. 
In a similar way, Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack 
foresaw the food shortage and established the 
National War Garden Commission as one 
means of preventing it. 

One does not stay long in Washington before 
realizing that there is more to this unprece- 
dented activity than simply winning the war. 
That devoutly wished consummation here as 
elsewhere is always in the foreground of the 
consciousness, but back of it—perhaps more 
in Washington than in other cities—is the 
fixed purpose to make our great experiment in 
Democracy so efficient that it shall never more 
be called in question. When the War is won, 
the real problems of our national life are to 
be solved. The pre-war conditions can never 
return, and our social organism must become 
adapted to a new world environment. 

From every capital in Europe come intima- 
tions of revolutions to follow the War—predic- 
tions of social orgies that shall make the French 
experiences of 1789 pale into insignificance. 
They tell us that a like experience is awaiting 
the Great Republic with its “sham Democ- 
racy.” This is the cataclysm which these 
Washington workers have set themselves to 
prevent. On every side potent agencies are 
at work to make our Democracy so real that 
every human being—not only in America but 
throughout the world—shall have the equal 
privileges that belong with equal rights. 
Every hamlet in the land is feeling the influence 
of this great movement, for it touches the food, 
clothing, health, education, the mental and 
moral outlook of all of us. And if you ana- 
lyze the effect of any of the myriad phases 
that may touch your life- you find that at 
bottom it tends to a greater equality of privi- 
lege than went with the older social order. 
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| ity. These stains cost half as much and can be put on 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 








‘Stained with Cabot's Shingle 
Benjamin V. White, Arch’l, 


Halve Your Paint Bill 
Halve Your Labor Bill 

by using 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Paint costs more than ever before, or is poorer in qual- 


Stains; 
N.Y. 





twice as quickly, halvingthelaborcost. They are in- 
finitely softer, richer and more artistic in their color- 
ing effects, and are adapted for shingles, siding, boards, 
and other exterior woodwork. Madeof Creosote, ‘‘the 
best wood preservative known,”’ and the strongest and 
finest fast colors, ground in linseed oil. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
129 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Be Careful 


How You Invest 


Some of the booklets in the Scribner 
Pocket Investment Series may assist you 
to invest carefully and wisely. This 
series includes booklets on the following 
subjects: 


How to Invest 

Bonds and the Investor 
Municipal Bonds 

Foreign Bonds 

Farm Mortgages 

Partial Payment Investment 
Trading on the Stock Exchange 


We send these booklets free on the request of 
investors. 


LEIDID2IIITIDDDDII> GE KEELE 


Investors Service Bureau 


<< 


593 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Duplex-Alcazar 


Helps You Conserve 


' I ‘HIS wonderful stove burning Gas and Coal or Wood singly 
or in combination, is a food and fuel conservator as well as a 
modern kitchen convenience. 


It saves fuel by enabling you to use the kind best suited to your 
purpose and doing away with the waste attendant on separate 
fuel ranges. It helps you to conserve food by cooking it better 
and making good results a practical certainty. 

















NAVMAN 


If You’re in a district where Gas is not available, a second type 
using Oil and Coal or Wood is available. The change from fuel 
to fuel in either model is made without bother or interchange 
of parts. 

There’s a nation-wide wave of enthusiasm over Duplex-Alcazars. And we 


furnish them in styles and types of construction ranging from cast iron and 
steel to porcelain. The range you want is in the line. 
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See your dealer or write us mentioning whether 
you are interested in the Gas or Oil type 
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SEND for 
DUPLEX 


Catalogues. 





Alcazar Range & Heater Company 
405 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ( 


on request 























NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money. 

House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9?’’ x 123’), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 


THE SMALL HOUSE——-HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 















THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 


contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 
contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
What the Small House Really Is. . Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 


Henry Higgins 
A Suburban Home... Philip Horton Smith 


50 cents and the attached coupon 


House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House. 
The House the Woman Built. ee 
Much in Littlkh—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 

eseo, N. Y Tue House BEaAuTIFUL, Oe eee 


An Inexpensive Cottage. 

Mantels for Small Houses... . . Thomas P. Robinson 

Small House Interiors. 

A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. . Mary K. Ford 

The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 
ingham Centre, Mass. 

Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send me 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 10-18 


Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter,at Newburyport, Mass. NAME 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete see 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. MN eo oe a otk Ss OCR ee 
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Readers’ Service will help you choose 
your wall papers. 
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“ae to Make Vogue Pay 


You have read Vogue. But have you 
ever made it work for you? Have 
you ever made it pay for itself by 
returning to you the $2—indeed, many 
times that amount—which you invest 


in it? 


times that amount. 





Vogue's. Paris Style Information. You 
have your fall suit made in accordance 

th advance fashion information from 
Vogue’s Paris office. It_retains its 
style to the last thread. You wear it 
with more satisfaction. You wear it 
longer. Isn’t that worth $2? 


Vogue’s Buying Advice. Certain tex- 
tiles no longer are procurable; certain 
others are being marked up to double 
or treble their former prices. You 
learn from Vogue that blue serge is 


This pleasant variant 
of the ever-necessary 
black satin frock has 
one of the newest of 
necklines, as well as 
the indispensable _tu- 
nic, the new long 
slim underskiit, the 
becoming white gilet, 
and the tight sleeve 
—all most desirable 
things as New York 


sees them. Also in going up_again—that taupe is an un- 
navy blue. $24.50 certain dye. You get a suit length 
of serge that same day at the old 


price—you’re saved a faded frock. 
Isn't that worth $2? 

Vogue’s ‘‘Dressing on a War tncome"’ 
Department. You redate a frock with a 
sale-end of satin, plus Vogue’s advice 
on combining materials; you secure a 
smart but inexpensive little dress- 
; you freshen your end-of-the- 
season suit with a Vogue-chosen ac- 
cessory. Isn’t that worth $2? 


Twice a month 
35 cents a copy 


Special Offer—9 Issues for $2 


(ten if you mail the coupon now) 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have the next NINE numbers of 
Vogue—its great Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers— 
and even TEN if you mail the coupon now. You need not 
send money. Just sign and mail the coupon. A bill will be 
sent you later. Your subscription will begin at once. 


Illustrations copyright by Vogue 


Vogue believes —in fact, Vogue positively as- 
serts—that if you use intelligently the informa- 
tion, the guidance, the bargains contained in any 
one issue, you can save on your very first num- 
ber at least the $2 you invest, and in the course 
of your subscription ten, twenty, a hundred 


We call particular attentioa to six of Vogue's 
regular, every-issue, money-saving departments. 
Study them, and then, remembering that econ- 
omy is so necessary this year, ask yourself, not 
whether you can afford Vogue, but whether you 
can afford to be without Vogue. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Vogue's Shopping Service. 
frock — say one 
—through Vogue’s Shopping Service. 
You get better style, better value, a 
better price than 
yourself. 


Vogue's Patterns. You add a Vogue Pat- 
tern to a home seamstress, and secure 
a@ smart froc i 


Vogue's Advertising Pages." 
in Vogue’s advertising pages the great 
merchants show their best values to 


exclusive fashion information, and of 
the unreproducible values they take 
especial care to show here. 
very first number you will find a bar- 
gain that will pay for your subscrip- 
tion at least once—perhaps for years 
to come. 
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You buy a 


illustrated _ herein 
To be smart—to be 


patriotic—to be sat- 
isfied with oneself = 
and one’s clothes is = 
within the gift of this 
dark brown velveteen 
frock, correct in cut, = 
soft in line, carefully 
finished in every 
small detail. It is 
also made in black 
and mieten’ blue. 
Price, $37.5 





you could secure 
Isn’t that worth $2? 


k at a nominal expendi- 
Isn’t that worth $2? 
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Finally— 


In your 


Isn’t that worth $2? 


24 issues a year 


for $5 
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VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Please send me the next NINE numbers of Vogue. I will 
forward $2 upon receipt of bill. (OR) I enclose $2 herewith. 
It is understood that if this order is returned promptly you 
will send me, besides the nine numbers, a complimentary 
copy of the War Time Models and Autumn Patterns Number 
ready now; making TEN issues in all. 

Name... 
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Street . 
City.. 











Questions 





will furnish vou with 


Architectural Suggestions and Plans for Interior Decoration 
and Landscape Gardening 


suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make them— 
all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 


READERS’ SERVICE - 


of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans 
for building, furnishing or repairing your home. 
to make ourselves especially useful to you personally, and to that end have 
established our Readers’ Service to give you individual advice. 
to feel free to come to us at any time with your problems of home-making. We 


We wish 


We want you 


Send us your question today. 


BOSTON 
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AN ACCIDENTAL EXPERIMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 251) 


feathered roosting in the trees of an abandoned 
farm. 

We are six miles from a village, and have 
never had any other means of locomotion than 
walking, except the halting help of a fifty- 
dollar horse one summer, the kindly assistance 
of a donkey who died in last winter’s cold time, 
alas! and the one or two motor trips that can 
be cranked from each of the successive motors 
of uncertain age that our boys achieve through 
a series of ““swappings,”” and by means of 
which they learn to be mechanics of skill. 

It is a truly merry life. No necessities, all 
luxuries. Now that | am running over my 
allotted space | know I have told very little 
about how it is done and what its value is. At 
least | want to emphasize that it has been done 
on an exceedingly small budget and that anyone 
can do it who has the spirit of adventure. 

Our children have little ambition for money 
or for power except over their own talents. 
What is called “culture” they get at first 
hand, not out of books. Their Americanism 
is of a more thoroughgoing kind than that of 
some of their parents for they are ready to 
believe that the soul of a man, be it black or 
yellow, white or red, when given a fair inning, 
will prove itself courageous in idealism and the 
only things that count. They are from year 
to year increasingly cooperative, but also as 
they grow older most of them claim their times 
of solitude and star-gazing and the watch- 
ing of dawns—and another thing they have 
learned in the years of contact with freedom— 
the use of rest under the skies. 


OUR WINTER GARDEN 
(Continued from page 247) 


little platform on which to set some plants dur- 
ing extreme weather. For ferns or other very 
hardy plants, the coolness of the floor level is 
best, while a raise of two or three inches makes 
the ideal temperature for primroses, begonias, 
tea roses and the asparagus fern. On the shelf 
go the more tender begonias, the crinums and 
geraniums. A bit of study of temperature 
conditions will enable one to secure almost any 
reasonable degree of heat or coolness, suited 
to each particular plant, by putting it on the 
floor of the little greenhouse; an inch or two 
inches above, on something like an up-turned 
pot, pan or block of wood; ona platform, ora 
bracket or shelf. Your thermometer and com- 
mon sense will tell you how to regulate such 
matters. 

The first cost of our tiny conservatory was 
thirty-five dollars. At present prices it would 
be about fifty dollars. As most of our first 
cost was for labor, anyone at all skilled in 
carpentry could make one today for twenty- 
five dollars. 

The window garden gives us bloom through 
the shut-in season and gets rid of the dirt that 
comes from growing plants indoors in the old 
haphazard methods of long ago. And the 
plants, too, are so much nicer than those grown 
under ordinary living-room conditions that 
comparisons would be odious. Our winter 
garden has given us ten winters of joy. And 
its first cost was the last. So our little bit of 
summer has cost us at the rate of but $3.50 a 
winter. And our years of experience with it 


enable us to get more out of our investment 
each year. 


“The best is yet to be.” 
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HE only water in the entire Kelsey 
Health Heat System, is in the auto- 
matic humidifier, which mixes the 

freshly heated fresh air with just the 
right healthful amount of moisture. It 
cannot freeze, because it is a direct part 
of the Kelsey Warm Air Generator down 
in the cellar. 

During those coldest days last winter, when 
other heating systems were frozen up, or would 
heat only certain rooms, when the wind was ina 
certain direction, the Kelseys, all over the coun- 
try, did exactly what we said they would do. 
Never have we received so many voluntary — 
yes, grateful —letters of satisfaction. 

You would be surprised to know the number of 
the freeze-up kind of systems we are replacing 
with the Kelsey leakless, noiseless, dustless 


Health Heat. 
Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 


‘HE KEusE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-H Park Avenue 217-H West Lake Street 
BOSTON DETROIT 
405-H P. O. Square Bldg. Spac e95-H Builders Exchange 


ORE harmonizing colors to 
choose from when you decide on 
Liquid Velvet for your walls and ceilings. 
Liquid Velvet shades were worked 
out with careful discrimination by a great 
color artist. Harmony in interior deco- 
ration—the fact that the walls and ceil- 
ings must furnish the background—was 
the controlling motive in choosing Liquid 
Velvet colors. 

Therefore, you are sure of finding 
just the tint needed to perfect your color 
scheme. 

Liquid Velvet combines the beauty 
of water colors with the durability of 
enamel. It is a flat enamel and can be 
washed repeatedly with soap and water. 
The finish can be kept fresh and new for 
years. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
406, Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 













What kind of lumber will you use for your house? 285 
Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 20) 


PERHAPS FATHER 


has something to do with a factory, 
or a warehouse, or something, that 
has floors in it. If so, he will be 
glad, sooner or later, to learn about 


TUPELO LUMBER 


Tupelo lumber is wood from the TUPELO tree, and the TUPELO tree 
grows in many regions interspersed with Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’; so 
that, although a Zota/ly different species of tree, it is to be complimented on 
its choice of company. TUPELO LUMBER is s0 peculiarly valuable for 
interior flooring, because although it is a soft wood and therefore easily 
worked and laid, it has what scientists call an ‘‘involved” grain. This is a 
grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or ‘“‘woven”’ together and results 
in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. 
(‘“‘There’s something in that.’’) This tough, wear-resisting characteristic 
of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in 
WAREHOUSES and for PLATFORMS where HEAVY TRUCKING is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in domestic structures is due to the same 
traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior 
use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to 
be compared in investment value with genuine trade-marked ‘“Tidewater’’ 
Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is ex- 
tremely valuable, satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 


‘‘There’s something in that, too.’’ (‘‘Yes, there zs something in ¢hat.’’) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


TELL FATHER TO PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER UNTIL 

he asks us for FREE FINISHED SAMPLES and Full Information 

about this valuable, dependable and extremely economical wood. Please 
address the nearest office of the 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 HIBERNIA BANK BLpG., NEw ORLEANS, La. oR 906 HEARD NaT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, Fra. 








Of What Shall I Build My Houser 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which 
are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 
confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 123”), contains, among 


others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 





The Wooden House, by Thomas P. Robinson The Stucco House, by David B. Barnes The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 
built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
S ECIAL OFFER . | THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months } 1 00 (The reprint alone will be sent 
P’ « | Of What Shall | Build My House . . . -.} e upon receipt of 50 cents) 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have you decided on your heating system? The 
Readers’ Service can give you some suggestions. 








. = 


® 
Act Now to Prevent This 
Quick action now will prevent a repetition of last win- 
ter’s heating troubles and make your coal last longer. 
It is not enough to have a good boiler. The piping must 


be right; the radiators must automatically expel all of the 
air and water that would otherwise cause enormous waste 


of coal. You should be able to heat the house quickly, 


and to stop the flow of heat quickly—so that none will be 
wasted—this is an important advantage of steam heat, 
which is noted everywhere for its economy. All these 
essentials of economical heating are considered by 


D 


HEATING SERVICE 


Look into this service now. It 
will cost you absolutely nothing to 
find out why your present system 
uses more coal than it should—and 
how the Dunham Radiator Trap 
can be applied to heating systems 
in homes, apartments, offices and 
industrial plants. Leading archi- 
tects recommend it: good heating 
contractors everywhere install it. 








The Dunham 
Radiator Trap 


Automatically removes 
the coal-wasting air and 
water from radiators; 
stops the pounding and 
hissing; quickly saves 
Act now! Write at once for full enoug: coal to pay for 
details—winter will soon be here. itself. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUvTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 

Collection A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B —50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 


Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 MT. VERNON STREET - - 74 =) - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORNAMENTAL LAMP POSTS 
(Continued from page 248) 


material. The clusters of many small lamps 
are passing from favor, but some of the resi- 
dence streets of Los Angeles still have nine- 
lamp cluster posts, and the central part of 
Pasadena is lighted with beautiful thirteen- 
lamp shower clusters. 

Among the most interesting and most ar- 
tistic of the unique designs is the mission post 
of Riverside. This post is the conception of 
a prominent Los Angeles architect, and is an 
adaptation of a design used in various ways in 
the famous Glenwood Mission Inn of Riverside. 
It was originally suggested by the belfry of the 
old Spanish missions which in early California 
days were erected, one day’s journey apart, 
along El Camino Real—the King’s Highway— 
from San Diego to Sonoma. These ruins— 
architectural gems, they have been called— 
still stand to remind us of the heroic struggles 
of the Franciscan Fathers to establish civiliza- 
tion and Christianity upon our western shore. 

The lamp posts that have recently been 
placed in the quaint old winding streets of San 
Gabriel are of simpler and less imaginative 
design than the Riverside posts but are none 
the less artistic or less in keeping with the 
spirit of the piace. They consist of a fluted 
iron shaft and an ornamental crosspiece, at 
each end of which hangs a large globe modelled 
after the chimes of the beautiful and historic 
mission that gives the town its name. San 
Gabriel is one of the oldest and one of the most 
beautiful of the Franciscan missions, and in the 
days of its glory was known as “‘ The Queen of 
the Missions.” It was a happy thought, 
therefore, of the city fathers of modern San 
Gabriel to utilize as a design for street lamps 
the sweet-voiced bells with which the Spanish 
padres called their children to worship. 

Considerable interest attaches also to the 
arrowhead lamp post of San Bernardino. In 
the mountains not far from that city is a 
peculiar rock formation shaped like a huge 
arrowhead, which has given its name to the 
mineral springs near by and to the surrounding 
region. In the days before the white man 
came to the Pacific coast country, that forma- 
tion was an object of worship for the natives, 
and around it cluster many traditions and 
Indian legends. 

Other unique posts might be mentioned, 
but these are sufficient to indicate a decided 
trend away from conventional designs and a 
growing preference for distinctive and sug- 
gestive designs. The Riverside, San Gabriel, 
and San Bernardino lamp posts show what 
real artists can accomplish in that line; and as 
the movement for city adornment grows and 
the artistic possibilities of street posts becomes 
more and more apparent, other artists will be 
set to work, and cities in all parts of the country 
will look upon their street lamp posts as not 
the least of their jewels. 











SERVICE BUREAU 
COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Fifteenth and G Streets 


Washington, D. C. 








Information available as to Officials, Functions, and Loca- 
tion of all Government Departments 
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REFERRED by 

THOUSANDS 
because of its won- 
derfully practical 
inclined nozzle. 
Ask your Electrical Dealer, 
or write forillustrated folder 
The Apex Electrical 

Distributing Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















The Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


This popular little book contains humorous 
essays from the Contributors’ Club 


The Plumber Appreciated 

Praise of Open Fires 

Furnace and | 

with such additional amusing cnapters as 
Thoughts While Getting Settled 
At Home in the Guest Chamber 
No Stairs — No Attic 

The Home of the Porcelain Tub 


5 CENTS POSTPAID 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - ~ BOSTON, MASS. 

















A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.” 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Boston and New York 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 274) 
the fall and winter. But it is a very simple 
matter to check up on them, and lots of 
people do it nowadays, having determined 
that a simple little thing like an electric meter 
shall hold no mystery for them. This check- 
“Gs Vs Gs we Ww YS 
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- READING ASV. 


ing is easily done by using a meter record card 
which you can secure from your lighting 
company. The picture shows how simple it 
really is. 

As you will see, the meter is provided with 
four small dials corresponding to the rows of 
dials on this card and each dial has a pointer 
like the hand of a clock. The meter registers 
in kilowatt hours, the unit for measuring 
electric current. These pointers are geared 
so that every complete revolution of one 
pointer causes the next pointer to the left to 
move one number forward. To obtain the 
reading, therefore, write down the number in- 
dicated by each pointer, that is, the number that 
the pointer has just passed, reading the dials 
from left toright. The meter, however, does 
not begin at zero every month or every time 
a reading is taken, but it keeps on registering 
more and more. To find out how much elec- 
tricity was used in a given period, therefore, 
it is necessary to take the reading of the meter 
at the beginning of the period and at the end, 
and to subtract the former from the latter. 

Thus, by referring to the chart, you will see 
that on July 1st of last year, my meter read 
752 kilowatt hours. On August 1st, the 
reading was 765 kilowatt hours, indicating 
that we had used 13 kilowatt hours during 
the month. At the rate of 10 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, the amount of the bill was $1.30. 
It was simple enough to check. 

It is all clear and easy if you remember that 


Meter Recorp Carp iC 













The Readers’ Service will tell you where 287 
to buy electrical appliances. ong 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 








FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can ke supplied DIRECT 
from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS 
COMPANY, with newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, 
choicer than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sellONLY TO THE ae a DIRECT, sending 
by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR OME. W e PREPAY 
express on all orders east of Kansas. om fish are pure, appe- 
tizing and economical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are delicious for 
breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and will not spoil 
on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready for 
instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change from 
meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They come to 
you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat 
is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your whole 
family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that of clams, 
whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP to 
cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, SAL- 
MON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for 
salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing packed 
here or abroad you can get dizect from us and keep right on 
your pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES for _.-~ 
preparing all our products. Write for it. Oar list oe 
tells how each kind of fish is put up, with the _.-” 
delivered price so you can choose just what ..-” 
you will enjoy most. Send the coupon forit "Frank E. 


now. Se 
; Davis Co., 


FRANK E. DAVIS CO ee 28 Central Wharf, 

’ ve x Gloucester, Mass. 
28 Central Wharf, Please send me your Jatesv 
Fish Price List. 


Gloucester, 


Mass. sf 
16 HOMO. 6.655 SAE ne, 
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IRON FENCE AND: ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’” 
215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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on furnishings and decorations. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 
LOOK FOR THIS OTHING dispels the dreariness and chill of a room 
GUARANTEE so quickly as a flood of cheerful sunshine. Drape 
ON EVERY BOLT: your windows with Orinoka Sunfast Draperies and let 
These goods are guaranteed the sun stream in 
absolutely fadeless. If color Neither sun nor rain can injure even the most delicate 


changes from exposure to the shadesof Orinoka Sunfast Draperies. They are guaranteed 
sunlight or from washing, the absolutely sunfast. Occasional tubbings only serve to 
ms Se restore their freshness and lustre. Ask to see Orinoka 
or tafand the rclans geies. Sunfast Draperies in their various: weights, designs and 

colors. Write today for our booklet, Draping the Home. ’”’ 





CrarENDon Buiipine, New York, N. Y. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H 4 











and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE $5.00 


“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.” 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE 5 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for $ .00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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the meter in the cellar registers only the cur- 
rent which you use, when you turn on a lamp 
or some appliance. That causes a current 
to flow through the meter and turns a tiny 
motor that drives the dial, fast or slow just 
as you will it. To keep the bills small, don’t 
use old-fashioned carbon lamps. Use Mazda 
lamps that give you equal volume of better 
light for one-third the current consumption. 
Make it a practise to turn the lights off when 
you leave the room each time. And don’t 
let the cellar or porch lights burn all night. 

Though every other item that makes up 
your cost of living has increased, the cost 
of light has not advanced in spite of the 
war. And nothing you buy brings you the 
comfort and enjoyment that is yours if you 
make full use of electric service, not alone for 
light but for the saving of food, fuel, time and 
money, through the various household appli- 
ances that are now available. 


HOW I DIDN’T BUILD MY HOUSE 
(Continued from page 267) 


roof of the house over the library, is also 
enclosed in windows) is the shell of a home. 
Its fate, | fear, is being decided on the fields 
of France, along with certain other somewhat 
more important matters. 

I admit that there have been a few bright 
spots. One of them has been planning and 
working up the garden, during the winter 
and spring, for though | should hate to live 
in a house | plastered myself, | should hate 
still more to live in a garden | didn’t plant 
myself. Around the incompleted dwelling al- 
ready a lawn is emerging, and a hemlock hedge 
is in, and the pivotal flower masses are started. 
The lawn was chiefly made by weekly top 
dressings and cuttings of the old grass (never 
before cut with a lawn mower, and part of it 
till last spring a pig pen). On April first it 
looked hopeless. On June first it looks al- 
ready like a lawn. The hemlocks came from 
the mountainside. So did a mass of shrubs 
and scores of ferns and flowers—some of them 
rare and choice, like the yellow lady’s slipper 
and the showy orchis. That is part of our 
plan—to use the native flora in the garden, as 
we are going to use the native hardware in the 
house. 

Which brings me to another kindly light 
amid the encircling gloom. We now have 
most of our hardware, even if we have no 
place to put it. We have become auction 
hounds in the pursuit of it, as well as beggars, 
borrowers and thieves. The house contains 
nine fireplaces, and we have achieved every 
variety of andiron—two pairs of “Hessians,” 
two old brasses, a wrought iron pair two 
hundred years old (fifty cents at an auction), 
moulded iron of a later period, and so on. 
Every door, outside and in, will have a black- 
smith-wrought iron latch, most of them from 
ancient houses in western Massachusetts, and 
wrought hinges as well. We have picked up a 
crane, several wrought iron tongs and fire 
“‘slices,”’ a foot scraper, and the like. 

I haven’t really proved -anything, except 
that there’s a war on, because | have no re- 
sults to show. Just the same, we’re.going 
to have both a house and garden worth seeipg, 
some day, if I have to march on Berlin all 
alone. And if the editor is a man of his word, 
I’ll have two of my fifty missing shingles even 
earlier. Meanwhile if the gentle reader has any 
old wrought iron foot scrapers—but | hate a 
person who hints. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO OWN THIS HOME? 
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T= design for 
this little six- 


room house won a 
| prize and the work- 
| ing drawings are 
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“YEARAGE”— 


the measure of Top Service 


now on sale at the 
officeof THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL. 
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You exact mileage from atire. You are entitled to yearage from 
a top—both in service and appearance. 


The pictures here | [=| fu PONT 
| Na D 


show one of these gi 
houses built from | RAYNTITE 


. with reasonable care will last as long as your car. In addition to 
the plans atSpring- i being water, dirt, dust and grease proof—in addition to being wash- 
field, Ohio. ; able—it maintains its flexibility permanently because it is made of 

‘ | materials that will not harden, oxidiz isi . ring 
Write for sketch plans =| aterials that will not harden, oxidize or disintegrate under changing 


J , climatic conditions. 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on | 
request. | 
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We guarantee Rayntite Fabrikoid for one year not to leak, crack 
wr peel, but it’s made to last the life of your car. 


| 
E Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 








= World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
a] WEA. 6 6 ns ee Se 
= Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | | 4 Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Can. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 121 ' 
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A WAR SERVICE 














The Needs of the Householder 


while our country is at war are essentially different from 
those of peace times. Perhaps the old curtains must be 
made to go another year and a way must be found to 
freshen up the old rugs and upholstery instead of buying 
new. Or if buying is to be done it must be done more 
wisely than ever before. 


Then there are Just such a friend is 


A Thousand and One Small Economies 
which can be effected here and 
there in the daily routine of 
housework—economies that save 


The Readers’ Service 


This friend knows about building 





not only money but time and 
energy for the woman who is 
managing a “home without a 
husband.” 


Wouldn't you like to know what these econ- 


omies are? Magazines like THE 
House BEAUTIFUL will tell you 
many of them, but when it comes 
to your individual problem— 
for your problem is no doubt 
very different from anyone’s else 
—you will want to ask a friend 
to help you, the kind of a friend 
who takes a personal interest in 
your difficulties and knows how 
to solve them for youl 





your house and planning your 
garden, about papering and 
painting and all kinds of fur- 
nishing, besides any number of 
household short-cuts. 


Officially, Readers’ Service is a 


department— actually, it is a 
very composite personality, 
made up of specialists in all 
the subjects on which HousE 
BEAUTIFUL readers want ad- 
Vice. 


AND THIS ADVICE IS TO BE 
HAD FREE FOR THE ASKING! 


Write your questions today 


THE READERS’ SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family 
so the books on your library table suggest its culture. 


Are You Reading 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


They are unusually worth-while books, written by some of the finest contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly. The listincludes brilliant essays by contemporary authors, ° 
timely war books of national significance, amusing sketches on domestic problems, 
collections of Atlantic short stories, illustrated verses for children, and notes on 
book-collecting at home and abroad. 


Complete Catalogue on Request 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Readers’ Service can help you. 
















LAY-PROOF— water-proof 

—busy feet and mischiev- 
ous hands will not leave their 
marks behind. 

Pitcairn Aged Floor Spar 
will not turn white from water, 
or scratch or wear white. The 
superb elegance of the brush- 
fresh finish is enduring. 

Pitcairn Aged Floor Spar 
(varnish) is sold by better 
dealers and used by best paint- 
ers everywhere. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH CO. 


MILWAUKEE, NEWARK, LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO. 


Distributing Stocks in 34 leading cities. 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF GM 


AGED 
FLOOR SPAR 
FINISHING SPAR 
FLAT FINISH 
BANZAI ENAMEL 


Go to the best painter 
not the lowest bidder— 
the best dealer not seller 
of cheap finishes. 











HOW DID YOUR GARDEN. GROW? 


If it grew well and you raised a good crop, you don’t want to lose the fruits of your labor. 
You want to know how to preserve the crop you have raised, so that it will save you 
money during the winter months. If you would receive valuable advice on how to store 
your vegetables, you should write to Readers’ Service of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. We 
aided many gardeners this summer to make their gardens a success, and now we are just 


as eager to help you store your crop so that it will keep. Write and tell us your problems. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent's 
commission is paid to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass, 

Two of our readers are looking for property 
just now and we should be glad to hear from 
anyone who can supply their wants. 

One inquirer wishes to purchase a farm of 
about 100 acres near Washington or Baltimore. 

The other is in search of a small strip of land, 
about an acre, on the coast of Connecticut or 


Long Island, within easy reachof NewYork City. 


In the picturesque village of Mystic, Conn., 
rendezvous of artists, overlooking Long Island 
Sound, there is for sale a most desirable estate 
consisting of nearly a half acre of land, corner 
lot, on a hill in the best of neighborhoods, 
and with beautiful natural surroundings. The 
house is big and square, and has a hall 35 feet 
long through the center. It has twelve rooms, 
large and airy; bath; modern plumbing; elec- 
tric lights; fireplaces, and new steam heater. 
The house has been recently shingled and 
painted. Those in search of a real home com- 
bining beauty and comfort should examine 
this. property, immediately available. The 
price is $6,000, one-third cash. 


At Hanover, N. H., is a large modern 
house with about one and three-fourths acres 
including pine woods for immediate sale at a 
great sacrifice. The grounds extend to the 
Connecticut River. The house is thoroughly 
equipped in every way for winter and summer, 
having electric light and hot-water heat. On 
the ground floor are seven rooms and a sun 
parlor, and nine open fireplaces. You will 
find seven masters’ bedrooms, four baths, 
shower and lavatory, three maids’ rooms, and 
large nursery. There is also a garage for two 
cars with room and bath for the chauffeur. 


There is for sale or exchange a valuable 
tract of land situated in Alleghany County, 
Maryland, about seven miles from the city 
of Cumberland. It comprises about twelve 
thousand acres and is suitable for orchard pur- 
poses and fruit culture. The Western Mary- 
land oes is within a mile of the tract and 
the B. & R. Railroad is within a mile and a 
half. i ‘siding is already in. The tract is 
bounded on three sides by good country roads 
and on the fourth by a private road. A never 
failing stream runs the entire length of the 
land. The price is $30,000, or some conces- 
sions will be made in price provided 500 acres 
or more are taken at one time. 


A real opportunity is offered to anyone 
wishing a comfortable and charming home at 
Pasadena, California. The house, which 
was built three years ago, has every modern 
convenience, including a gas furnace, which is 
a great factor in California, as this is the ideal 
way of heating in that climate; there are eleven 
rooms, a sun parlor and a screened porch. 
The living-room, which has a large fireplace, 
extends across the whole front of the house. 
The location is convenient to Los Angeles, and 
the house is meant for a permanent home. The 
reason it is being offered for sale is that bus- 
iness interests take the present owner to New 
York. The price is $10,000 furnished, $9,000 
unfurnished, 








Have you decided on your heating system? The 
Readers’ Service can give you some suggestions. 29! 
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Will Your House Be 
Cozy This Winter? 
ozy lhis Winter: 
Nothing quite equals the comfort and 
coziness of a warm house on a winter 
night when the thermometer is flirting 
with zero. It is then that the family circle 
enjoys its most intimate associations. 
Assure the winter cheer of your family 
now by equipping your house with 
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| Storm Doors and Storm Sash 
js Morgan Cold-weather Protection means Buy , ugs as Does the , ' xpert 
| more than merely a warm house, regard- 
s| less of outside temperature. It insures |f He never buys on appearance —he “digs into” the value of the 

your family’s health by permitting perfect ; ale 6 
| ventilation without disease-laden drafts. | fabric. He looks beneath the surface for those hidden qualities 
. And it gives you these benefits ata saving : which he knows insure long wear. 

of one-third or more of your coal bills. : . 
| Never before has coal conservation and | Although you may lack the technical knowledge and experience of 
{ economy meant so much to the Nation. i the expert rug buyer, you do not have to take chances, for the name 
foe me (ergs | “Whittall” is your guarantee that any rug bearing this name has 
| pal «aye phy cae he | teat te WO into it those very same qualities which the 
D seedicws alpacammenkie te | lenta gat i expert looks for as his guide to durability and @ 
| isd toligi tet hr Mees | Whittall Rugs service. The same reputation that has made Whittall © 
a “Cold Weather Protection” Booklet | Our illustrated book, carpets famous for many years also stands back of | 

Morgan Sash & Door Company | describing the color, Whittall Rugs. eI 

Members, Wholesale Sash & Door Assn. pe meph y vibe M HITTA RE ASSOCIATE S 4 
| - ny > oe 2 | | i stantial floor coverings, +Y+° iE W . 

+9 . c é ie : 
Le Morgan Miliwork Co., Baltimore J sent free on request. 127 BRUSSELS STREET - =- WORCESTER, MASS. 
— - tie “ , : — ’ eet 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


stands pre-eminent as the most authori- 
tative and interesting magazine in the 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


JUDGE IT BY ITS CONTRIBUTORS! F ; 
to make an interesting and 





NUMBERED AMONG THEM ARE: 


Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, John Gals- 
worthy, Charles W. Eliot, James Bryce, 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Meredith Nicholson, Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, Winston Churchill, Simeon 
Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harrison. 


Without iliustrations, it holds and increases its 
list of readers through its incomparable presentation 
of present-day developments in Literature, Science, 
Art and Politics. 


Thirty-five cents per copy. $4.00 a year. 





and profitable use of your 
leisure hours? 

Taking subscriptions for THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL pro- 
vides both pleasure and profit. Both are 
magazines that you yourself are glad to 
read and to recommend to your friends. 


Write today for particulars. 
Dept. H—THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
41 MT. VERNON ST. - BOSTON 





field of house-building, interior decora- 
tion and landscape gardening. It is 
proving of immense service and great 
pleasure to those interested in building 
new houses, remodelling old ones, in 
solving problems of decoration and fur- 
niture, in securing beautiful lawns, trees 
and shrubs, and in making the garden 
and orchard pay. 


THE MAGAZINE OF HOME-MAKING 


Twenty-five cents per copy $3.00 a year. 
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Do you know what style of lighting fixtures to use in your new 
home? If not, let the Readers’ Service help you decide. 
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The Key Hole is in the Knob 


of a Corbin Unit lock set and it is shipped from the factory with all parts at- 


tached and accurately adjusted. It cannot stick or bind. Send for book 


RK 15 telling about it. 


P. & F. CORBIN of Chicago 


P. & F. CORBIN 
Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN of New York 


P. & F. CORBIN DIV., Philadelphia 














Planning to Build? 
Then Get This New 
Country House Number 


FRE E 
ETE 
| QRCHITECTVRAL” 








RECORD 





be devoted exclusively to country houses, with more 
than 100 photographs and floor plans, illustrating 
the most successful recent work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. This year the mod- 
erate priced home will te especially featured. 


@ From this number you are sure to get ideas and 
suggestions which will help you to decide the prac- 
tical problems of style, materials, arrangement, fur- 
nishings, etc. 


@ Each month The Architectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best current work in the 
various types of buildings—with an average of 100 
or more illustrations. In the business section are 
also described the latest and best building materials, 
as well as furnishings and specialties which add so 
much to comfort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Subscribe now, to start November, 1918, 
and we will send you FREE this valuable — 
Country House Number; also the issues 
of August and September, 15 numbers 
for only $3. 


PLEASE MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


H.B. 10-18 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 


119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send 
Free your issues of August, September and October 


(add 60c for Canada: $1.00 for Foreign). 
PROMO oc ose cesnacaces ea ccessousen 
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"ahead CLASSIC 


First Series— Second Series 





Beautifully Bound in Leather 


Announcing a Limited Gift. Edition 
of 


containing collections of brilliant essays from The Atlantic Monthly 


41 MT. VERNON ST. 


Leather Edition, Two Volumes, Boxed, $6.00 


Since manufacturing conditions limit this edition to 
a@ small number of sets, an early order is suggested. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 





BOSTON, MASS. 

















BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 





We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 











